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OME months have elapsed since, 
with the garrulity of age and 
misfortune, I related to the compan- 
jon of au autumual ramble, the sooth- 
ingly painful circumstances which 
led to my being an old Bachelor. 
The dispensation which has left me 
alone in the world, came so directly 
from the chastening, yet invigorating 
hand of Providence, that the drops of 
bitterness once mingled in my soli- 
tary cup, have long since yielded to 
the purifying influence of those dews 
from heaven which never fail to de- 
scend, (perhaps at the entreaty of 
the early translated) on the humble 
and resigned survivor of those “Sleep- 
ers in the Lord.” 

Yes! I have long been an unre- 
pining, though unworthy survivor of 
beauty and innocence, of virtue and 
affection ; for they dwelt to the last, 
not only unimpaired, but exalted in 
her whom I have ceased to weep— 
they were the fragrant shroud that 
embalmed her mortal remains, and 
the imperishable “ wedding garmeut,” 
which I humby trust will hallow our 
eternal union. 

But it is another and far bitterer 
aflliction to weep over the untimely 
blight of virtue, or the premature 
withering of affections. To move 
(though far apart) in the same evil 
world with those who to us “are 
not”—or to think of, (as removed 
to another,) those who lived long 
enough to wean us from idols, and 
pierce us as we leaned upon their 
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broken reed. To be alone, because 
a beloved object has gone earlier to 
bliss, is a soothing and a privileged 
condition ; but to survive the illusions 
which made Life’s morning and its 
very noon beautiful, to be alone be- 
cause we have been unworthy, or 
another unstable, or even perhaps 
because both have only been rash 
and inexperienced, is a trial under 
which (while I thank Heaven that I 
was myself spared it) I sympathize 
not the less with those whom it has 
made joyless pilgrims on the down- 
hill path of life. 

Circumstances, such as will some- 
times occur in the most recluse and 
uneventful existence, lately trans 
ported me back in memory among 
the compeers of my short struggle in 
the busy race of ambition. I saw, 
after five-and-twenty years’ estrange- 
ment, (but, “ oh! how changed, how 
fallen !) a favourite companion of 
my youngest and most thoughtless 
period—one who won my good-will 
by his gaiety, and my admiration by 
his talents, and upon whom (but for 
a guardian genius, who in some fe- 
male form or other ever mercifully 
haunted my side) I might have mo- 
delled my then pliant character, and 
shaped my reckless course through 
life. Jack Cavendish !—when I re 
collect the magic which once resided 
in that gifted name—the thrill of 
emulation it excited in many a youth+ 
ful breast—the “open Sesame” it 
might have proved to honours, .to 
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distinction, nay, more still, to happi- 
ness—and when I think that it is sy- 
nonymous with blasted fame, aud 
mispent talents, and irretrievable 
ruin, | bow in acquiescence with the 
decree that has gone forth, that “ the 
race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nor even 
wisdom to men of understanding !” 

Business (rare, almost forgotten 
sound!) carried me lately to our 
northern metropolis, I was shun- 
ning, as the shyness of long seclu- 
sion dictated, the more public thor- 
oughfares leading to my object, and 
threading the obscure narrow streets 
behind them, at an hour, which, 
though early day with men of busi- 
ness and regularity, was scarce yet 
morning with the midnight reveller, 
or worse than midnight gamester. 

Had it been the dusk of evening, 
instead of a bright May morning, I 
should certainly have thought (as I 
passed with quickened step the thresh- 
old of a well-known gaming-house) 
that I beheld, issuing from its earthly 
hell, the spectre of Jack Cavendish, 
Never was Milton’s description of an 
“ archangel ruined,” more fully real- 
ized here below than in the creature 
now before me. The handsomest 
“ mortal mixture of earth’s mould,” 
that ever bore the Creator’s sacred 
image, was now a gaunt and emaciat- 
ed shadow, It was as if the majestic 
body had shrunk to the dimensions 
of the debased and humiliated soul. 
The once open foréhead was con- 
tracted with wrinkles, the once com- 
manding eye had learned to seek the 
ground—and all not of earth that 
animated the ruined fabric, seemed, 
alas! by the horrible expression it 
had assumed, to partake more of the 
fiend than the demigod. 

This expression, however, (the 
consequence of a run of ill-luck 
in the place from which he was 
emerging,) vanished on seeing me. 
Jack Cavendish’s smile, faint indeed 
as ever was shed from clouded win- 
try moon, passed a moment over his 

rched lip—and God be praised 
or it! a tear from a fountain proba- 


bly long dry, moistened his red and 


hollow eye. Mine, those who know 
how easily its sluice is opened, will 
believe was also glistening, and, to 
conceal these mutual emotions, and 
gratily the yearnings of early com. 
panionship, we adjourned to the 
nearest hotel, and ordered breakfast 
in a private apartment. 

The glance the waiter cast on my 
comrade spoke volumes !—it was ful- 
lowed by a look, first of serutiny— 
then of compassion at me—but I was 


too old to be warned as a novice, and — 


he left the room with a shrug, 

The particulars of our long con. 
ference might shock, but would not 
edify the reader, When I left Lon 
don and the world, Jack Cavendish 
was on the high road to wealth and 
honours, He had quitted the drudg. 
ery of the law for the shining path 
of office; lhe was the wit and the 
genius of a triumphant party ; the 
favourite nephew of a powerful min- 
ister, and the destined husband of 
his lovely and accomplished daugh- 
ter. The rapid and slippery descent 
from all these honours and all these 
expectations, is easily comprised in 
one ominous, pestilential word— 
Play! a word surely devised by the 
fiends whose sport is human misery 
in its most abject and irremediable 
form, Oh! that the young ear just 
yielding to its fascinations, could 
hear it @s pronounced to me by its 
loathing, yet never to be emancipat- 
ed, slave! 

Jack’s history of himself was too 
disjointed, too passionate, too much 
embellished by lingering self-love, to 
be very intelligible, had not circum 
stances, at which he but dimly glane- 
ed, since come to my knowledge. 
One thing only I gathered beyond 
the shadow of doubt, that amid all 
he had lost by his mad infatuation, 
(and that all comprised every thing 
precious in the eyes, or to the hom 
est ambition of man,) the loss of his 
cousin Lady Julia’s affections and 
hand, had sat down most heavily oa 
his seared and withered heart. His 
passion for her (notwithstanding the 
natural scepticism which his conduct 
might inspire) bad maintained a long 
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and dubious conflict with his ruling 
demon, and now, even now, on the 
mention of her name, a lurid flush 
passed over his wan brow, and a 
scalding tear rolled down his hollow 
cheek. 

It was, however, no soft tear of 
regret for a beloved eo in a bet- 
ter world—for Lady Julia lived— 
and had long been the happy wife of 
a deserving husband—nay, surround- 
ed as she wag by a blooming fence 
of rosy scions from a worthier and a 
holier stock, could bend on her lost 
cousin the unmoved, though gentle 
glance, of an alienated guardian an- 
gel. She had, indeed, enough of the 
aogel in her, to entreat her virtuous 
husband to exert his indirect influ- 
ence for the extrication of her cou- 
sin, and to re-open to him those 
paths of honourable ambition closed 
against him by the resentment of her 
indignant father, But these benevo- 
lent efforts failed—for the reforma- 
tion which baffles the smiles of 
Hope, will rarely be effected by the 
frowns of Despair, 

Jack fell lower and lower in the 
scale of demoralization, The victim 
became in turn the spoiler! Some 
short feverish years were passed in 
alternations of opulence and beggary ; 
but even these excitements were long 
gone by, and Jack was nowa puny 
drive'ler in his once daring warfare, 
playing for stakes below contempt, 
partly from inveterate habit, partly 
for daily subsistence! Why dwell 
longer on the revolting picture ? Re- 
lief was beyond my power; remon- 
strance utterly hopeless with one 
whose heart and understanding had 
gong anticipated every suggestion of 
friendship —who groped his degraded 
way amid a noontide blaze of better 
light, against which his eyes had 
only been closed by a desperate and 


successful effort. 


I took a sorrowful leave of the 
wreck of my early comrade, with an 
instinctive shudder at the long per- 
spective of unhonoured and unsooth- 
ed decline before him; yet who 
could forbear to bless Heaven that 
he was still a bachelor, and that no 


bleeding female heart deplored a 
frenzy, which even female inflnence, 
I feel confident, could not have con- 
trolled ? 

It was in the course of this painful 
interview that I casually heard men- 
tioned, for the first time since our 
early separation, the name of anoth- 
er companion of my legal studies, 
who, with a character exactly oppo- 
site, and a conduct diametrically the 
reverse of poor Cavendish’s, was 
alike abandoned in his “sear and 
yellow leaf,” to a melancholy, not 
always in this world the companion 
of guilt ; nay, who perhaps owed to 
his more estimable, though les¢ bril- 
liant qualities, the disappeintment 
which embittered his prime, as well 
as the voluntary desolation in which 
he had ever since remained. 

These awakened an interest far 
more permanent than the meteor 
flash of poor Jack’s appearance, and 
I made inquiries, the result of which 
was the reflections and the circum- 
stances which follow. 

“ | have been young, and am now 
old ;” and it is not without reason 
that I shudder when I hear of child- 
ish engagements between those who, 
as yet, know neither the ebb and 
flow of human passions, nor the 
“ lights and shadows of human life.” 
Thousands of the brave, the gifted, 
and the beautiful, have waked from 
dreams of juvenile idolatry, amid 
the cold realities of every-day life, 
and loathed the long remnant of a 
scarce-budding existence, for the 
rash vows of itsopening dawn. The 
world is peopled with such mourners, 
and if in time the cloak of indiffer- 
ence, or the mantle of resignation, or 
the pall of despair, shroud it from 
the world’s unfeeling gaze, the bro- 
ken heart is not the less surely there! 
How many have wept—bitterly wept 
—that they awoke not before those 
fetters were riveted whose very in- 
dissolubility makes them often reso- 
lutely, if not cheerfully borne! But 
there may be an awaking, early 
enough for freedom, yet too late for 
peace. It is hard to die in early 
youth by the slow martyrdom of re- 
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gret and remorse, and hard to live, 
when those who once loved, scorn ; 
and those who once worshipped, 
spurn their desecrated idol ! 

It is possible to be very miserable 
without actual guilt, and the cause of 
misery to others, without greater er- 
ror than a few rash words. Let them 
be pondered, then, these awful words, 
dear youthful reader! and credit an 
old inan’s testimony, that if to swear 
eternal love be inexpressibly sweet, 
to feel that love decline ere the vow 
was well registered, is more than 
thou canst bear—and live. 

Emily Fortescue was an orphan ; 
and the equal hand of Providence, 
while it gave her wealth to purchase 
friends, and sweetness to win them, 
denied her natural protectors and the 
blessing of kindred. Her father had 
died, as a British sailor dies, gladly ; 
her mother had carried his laurels in 
her broken, heart till they and it 
withered together; and Emily, at 
twelve, was alone in the world. 

There are no friendships like those 
which are born amid peril, and ce- 
mented with blood; and Admiral 


Sydenham, as the cold waves closed 
over the corse of his comrade, felt 
his heart warm towards his desolate 


child. One son and two lovely 
daughters had grown like wild ne- 
glected olive plants round his.owa 
rarely visited board ; and (himself a 
widower) these half orphans made 
him doubly tender towards one dou- 
bly bereaved. His girls, whom the 
indulgent fondness of a doating 
grandmother threatened to injure, he 
now placed at the same excellent 
school with his self-adopted ward ; 
and when brief intervals of sunshine 
gleamed across the stormy tenor of 
a seaman’s life, he clasped his three 
Graces with indiscriminating fond- 
ness to his manly heart. 

His son had long been an absentee, 
for the Admiral had fears for his boy 
which never crossed his own trium- 
phant path, or rather, yielding to the 
dying request of a timid and heart- 
broken mother, he bad consented, 
by estranging him from naval associa- 
tions, to educate him among her re- 
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lations as a man of peace, and the 
future guardian of his lovely sisters, 
That presentiment of early dissolu- 
tion, which haunts, without disturb- 
ing, many a warrior’s brief career, 
whispered to Sydenham, that he 
would fall in the prime of manhood ; 
and as he would leave his children 
but slenderly provided, that to their 
brother’s successful studies and Jucra- 
tive profession, they must chiefly 
look for support. William was there- 
fore imbibing in the chambers of aa 
eminent solicitor, the painful rudi- 
ments of law; while his amiable sis- 
ters and their dear new friend follow- 
ed assiduously their more elegant 
pursuits, or roved together during 
happy holidays in the copse-woods 
of Hampshire, where the Admiral’s 
cottage was situated. 

Here, though blessed in the added 
enjoyments of Emily’s society, the 
affectionate girls could never for a 
moment forget their brother; and 
“ Dear William!” and “ Poor Wil- 
liam!” formed the sighing burden of 
many a mirthful strain. ‘ How you 
will love William, when you know 
him as we do!” said the doating sis- 
ters so often, that Emily felt that she 
loved him already upon trust, She 
had seen him once as a school-boy, 
when she, as a little child, was taken 
by her father on board the Agamem- 
non, and remembered, with tenacious 
gratitude, that when many smart 
Middys laughed at her childish terrors 
and ignorant wonder, William Sy- 
denham stood by her kindly, and 
gently explained why the great house 
moved so up and down, and why her 
head turned so oddly round, and 
why the floor was called a deck, and 
the dining-room a cabin. 
pression thus early made, became in- 
delible under the fostering influence 
of his sisters’ praises, and she longed 
little less than themselves to see 
“ Dear William” again. His person 
she had quite forgotten, and only 
fancied that one so good must be 
handsome, even had a flattering por- 
trait of a rosy cherub hanging over 
his late mother’s toilette, not confirm- 


ed the belief. 
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Christmas at length came; the 
Admiral anchored off Southampton, 
ad flew to spend the joyous season 
with his re-united treasures. His 
girls were already assembled to wel- 
cme him; he kissed them fondly 
round, but his first words of eager in- 
quiry were for “ Dear William,” 
vho, detained by a perverse fall of 
ssow, had not yet arrived. It was 
with a starting tear of regret that the 
father’s sigh of disappointment was 
met, and Emily wondered she too 
should cry, because William was not 
come home. 

Two tedious days were passed in 
watching the sky and consulting ba- 
meters ; and on the third, William 
Sydenham, after walking across some 
niles of untracked snow, found his 
way to his father’s fire-side. The 
great Newfoundland dog first barked 
at the muffled stranger coming up the 
lawa, then, with a whine of ecstacy 
old the party within whom they 
might expect to see. The lame boat- 
swain, who always accompanied the 
Admiral (whose life he had saved) 
ashore, bounded crutch and all, into 
the room, with the tidings, and the old 
blind nurse, who had reared the whole 
family, groped her way, guided by 
the voice of her darling, down the 
snowy path to meet him, 

Out flew father and sisters, hats 
forgotten, and silk shoes disregarded, 
on the same joyous errand, and Emi- 
ly followed ; for was not William her 
brother too? Though last in the 
grand pilgrimage, she was not the 
least noticed by its object. She had 
half held up her mouth to be kissed 
like the rest, but started to see a tall 
grave youth, who, shaking hands 
kindly, yet quietly, said, ‘* How do 
you do, Miss Emily Fortescue?” She 
would have answered, “ Very well, 
Mr. Sydenham ;” but as nothing 
would come but “ Dear William !” 
the remained silent. 

While the whole household crowd- 
ed round the warm-hearted, though 
cold mannered youth, Emily had 
leisure to rectify her ideas of his ap- 
pearance. She had expected to see 
blooming, gay, youthful edition of 
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the Admiral, (himself a perfeet mo- 
del of manly beauty ;) but before ber 
stood a pale thoughiful student, tall 
of his age—near eighteeon—and with 
no other charms than those of a sweet 
smile, and a pair of very expressive 
black eyes. His person had the awk- 
ward rawness of rapid growth, and 
his manners the -shyuess of one who 
pursued a sedentary and sedative 
employment. His conversation was 
alike destitute of brilliancy, and be- 
fore night came, Emily could say, 
“ Mr. Sydenham,” without an effort. 

It required a greater one to answer 
honestly, yet kindly, the eager in- 
quiries of her friends, how she liked 
their brother. It was easy to say 
with truth, that their brother must be 
liked ; but as any one else, she felt 
she should never have thought twice 
about him. She could listen, how- 
ever, with placid attention, to a 
thousand anecdotes revived by his 
presence, of his constancy in attach- 
ment, and uprightness in conduct ; of 
his substantial kindness to old retain- 
ers, and goodness of heart towards the 
whole world. And theu his presents ! 
He was already earning by his use- 
ful, though inglorious labours, no con- 
temptible stipend, and nearly the 
whole of it had now found its way 
home in the shape of a new spy-glass 
for the Admiral, and a new crutch 
for Jack, and a warm gown for nurse, 
and for his three sisters, Little French 
watches, (then a great rarity,) taken 
on beard a prize, and procured for 
him on commission by his father’s 
purser. The watches, with the deli- 
cacy of true taste, were all alike, 
but a seal of William's choosing, 
graced each. For his volatile and 
somewhat idle younger sister, Dora, 
he had chosen the steep ascent of a 
rock surmounted by a palm tree, with 
the motto, “Jl faut monter powr 
m’atteindre ;” for his modest unob- 
trusive favourite, Alice, the humble 
violet, with ‘ Il faut me chercher”— 
and as for Emily, ignorant of course 
by what emblem to designate her - 
unknown character, he had on her 
seal pourtrayed his own by the well 
known device of the Olive leaf, and 
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“ Je ne change qu’en mourant.” No- 
thing, indeed, could be a more apt 
symbol than the olive of William Sy- 
denham's precise character. The 
exterior of both was somewhat som- 
bre and monotonous ; but utility, in- 
trinsic worth, and undecaying vitality, 
characterised both. : 

Although nothing could be more 
opposite to the thinking, taciturn, 
homely young lawyer, than the ra- 
diant, lively, elegant Emily Fortes- 
cue, ne novice is ignorant that such 
contrasts are at least as likely to fos- 
ter as to extinguish partiality. Wil- 
liam soon admired Emily with all the 
latent energy of a character such as 
we have described; and Emily gra- 
dually learned to think the black 
eyes that were never off her for a 
moment, wonderfully expressive, and 
the smile that lighted up a pensive 
countenance whenever she appeared, 
peculiarly becoming. In any other 
house, family, or situation, she would 
perhaps never have remarked either, 
but here, everything that William 
did was matter of delighted observa- 
tion, and partial commeat; and “ Do 


you know that William admires you 
very much?” seemed to his sisters 
as high a compliment, as it was to 
the inexperienced ear of Emily a 


new one. The fond hearts of the 
innocent girls soon overflowed with 
joy and congratulation ; they talked 
with rapture of the closer tie which 
their brother’s attachment would 
create between them, and of the joy 
it would give their dear father, of the 
delicious life they would lead all to- 
gether at Lyndhurst, “ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot.” 

For a long time these images play- 
ed round Emily’s fancy, without in 
the least reaching her heart. Her 
vanity (for what girl is without it) 
was gratified by respectful and hither- 
to unknown homage, and to live al- 
ways at Lyndhurst, whether with or 
without William Sydenham, was the 
chief wish of her life. But by de- 
grees came bashful consciousness, 
the first infallible symptom of reci- 
procity; and though she spoke in- 
finitely less to, or of, William Sy- 
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denham, she lay awake hours to listen 
to his sisters’ harmless raiflery, and 
fond prognostics for the future. The 
flutter and excitement which in a first 
flirtation so often supply the place 
of real attachment, concealed the ab- 
sence of deeper sentiments, and as 
Emily could not hear William’s 
name without blushing, nor his fuot- 
step without starting, was it wonder. 
ful she half imagined herself in love? 
That she liked him, was no longer 
dubious ; for his want of animation 
was no longer complained of—his 
gravity was but the lover’s immemo- 
rial pensiveness, and his somewhat 
technical precision had become pre- 
mature wisdom and steadiness, In 
short (and these words contain the 
history of many a female heart) he 
had admired, distinguished, nay, 
adored her, and was he not conse- 
quently faultless? 

But it would be doing injustice to 
poor Emily, were vanity, inherent as 
it is in human nature, made the so'e 
or even chief agent in her increasing 
complacency. No! the testimony 
of a whole partial household com. 
bined to lend illusion to the fanciful 
part of the picture, while genuine 
worth gave reality to all its sobever 
features, William was so good! Most 
not his wife be the happiest of the 
happy? So beloved! And must not 
his love be invaluable? So constant! 
And must it not be unchangeable? 
In short, six weeks of hourly increas- 
ing devotion transformed plain Wil- 
liam Sydenham into the beau ideal 
of a favoured and accepted lover, 
and nothing was wanting to satisfy 
the juvenile compact but a superflu- 
ous question, and anticipated reply, 
and above all, the sanction of the 
worthy but little observant Admiral. 

His sense of honor was far too 
high to have promoted, by any in- 
sinuations or efforts of his own, an 
union between his slenderly portion- 
ed son and comparatively wealthy 
ward ; though he could not help in- 
wardly hoping (quite as much from 
disinterested desire to secure hera 
protector, as for his son’s advantage) 
that such a consummation might eusue 
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fom their inevitable intercourse. 
But every consideration of delicacy 
as a guardian, and prudence asa 
parent, forbade his sanctioning a 
promise thus hastily founded, and 
rashly exchanged; so calling the en- 
amoured pair a couple of fools, he 
laughed off the engagement as too 
puerile to be trea‘ed otherwise at 
present, though he was too honest to 
conceal that it might some years 
hence (were the inclinations of both 
to remain unaltered) claim his warm- 
est approbation. 

The worthy Admiral again sailed, 
and the want of an eligible protec- 
tress in his own family, as well as 
their youth, (Emily, the eldest among 
them, being only sixteen,) induced 
him to consign his daughters and 
ward once more to the care of the 
excellent woman who had superin- 
tended their earlier education, with 
whom they remained in the almost 
conventual privacy of a school fifty 
m es trom London for the next two 
years, during which, the visits of their 
brother were necessarily few and far 
between, and the remembrance of 
William, and his hasty attachment, 
might have glided imperceptibly from 
Ewily’s mind, but for the perpetual 
recurrence to it of his doating sisters, 
and an occasional postcript breath- 
ing unalterable devotion, subjoined 
to the excellent letters with which 
this good brother beguiled their sepa- 
ration, 

William Sydenham, like many 
who are not born to shine in conver- 
sation, wrote with peculiar ease and 
elegance ; and the powers of his 
mind, often robbed by invincible 
shyness of their due weight in socie- 
ty, found unrestrained exercise on 
paper. It was now not only “ good 
William,” and “kind William,” but 
“clever William,” that Emily was 
called upon to love and admire ; and 
as less partial reports bore ample 
testimony to his rapid progress iu his 
profession, pride in his talents con- 
spired with other considerations to 
foster a delusion which nothing had 
as occurred to dispel. 

illiam, in the meantime, cher- 
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ished his youthful predilection with 
all the concentrated energy of a cha- 
racter formed for domestic happiness; 
secured, by his retired disposition 
and engrossing employment, from all 
those external dissipations which 
might have divided the attention, or 
even the heart, of an ordinary youth 
of his age. He was now one-and- 
twenty ; and in mind and manners, 
as well as person, at least five years 
older; of a pale and studious com- 
plexion, grave, and somewhat for- 
mal address, and as firm in retaining 
as he was slow in betraying emo- 
tions rarely guessed at from an exte- 
rior of singular calmness, easily mis- 
taken for indifference. 

These qualities admirably fitted 
him for the profession he had em- 
braced. The shrewd old solicior 
under whom he had been educated, 
predicting the future eminence of his 
pupil, readily proposed now admit- 
ting him into partnership, and Wil- 
liam, his honest heart beating high 
with thoughts of independence, sat 
down to offer that heart to his father’s 
ward more explicitly and seriously 
than his tacit promise to that father, 
and his dependent situation, had 
hitherto permitted him to do. Emily 
was soon, he knew, to quit an abode 
which at eighteen was no longer an 
eligible one, to reside with a brother 
of her father’s recently arrived from 
abroad ; and before this important 
change took place, he naturally 
wished for a ratification of their im- 
plied engagement, not, however, to 
be made public, or carried into effect 
(as the Admiral had expressly stipu- 
lated) until his ward should herself 
be of age, and his control over her 
person and fortune should conse- 
quently have entirely ceased. 

William’s letter was like all his 
correspondence, just what it should 
be. It was a transcript of an honor- 
able, upright mind, recommended by 
the irresistible eloquence of sinceri- 
ty, and couched in the advantageous 
garb of elegant language. It painted 
so forcibly the happiness he would 
have in calling her his, that she could 
not fancy it otherwise than mutual. 
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It is delightful to ingenuous youth to 
be able to confer felicity, and the 
very power to do so, is present bliss ! 
Emily received the letter in the pre- 
sence of her adopted sisters, and the 
blood could not mantle more elo- 
quently in her own cheek on its pe- 
rusal, than it did in theirs at the 
sight of the well-known hand. The 
blush was not more in unison than 
the brief smile which for a momeut 
illumined each fair countenance, or 
than the tear of warm irrepressible 
emotion which soon glistened in 
every eye. “ Happy William !” 
“Dear, dear sister Emily!” Who 
at eighteen, to whom the world was 
as yet a blank, could doubt that hap- 
piness and these words were indeed 
synonymous? Not a doubt of their 
brother’s acceptance, or their friends 
attachment, crossed the simple minds 
of the sisters; whence then was it 
to have found access to the twin one 
of Emily? The proposal was iu fact 
to all parties, a mere idle but delighi- 
ful form, which would render Wil- 
liam, on Ewmily’s return, a more 
privileged guest at Lyndhurst, (where 
the sisters were shortly to take up 
house,) and in the meantime enable 
him to bear more patiently her visit 
to the North, the protracted absence 
of the Admiral, and the possible delay 
of their marriage for two long years 
and more, till she should be of age. 

In this belief and in this spirit it 
was received and answered. With 
Dora smiling in ecstacy at one el- 
bow, and Alice weeping soft tears of 
joy at the other, how could Emily 
write aught save words of modest bat 
decided encouragement? It was with 
the softened feelings of one about to 
separate for the first time from all 
she loved, and to whom eternal re- 
union with them would of itself be 
happiness; it was with all the en- 
thusiasm of gratitude towards an ab- 
sent benefactor, and of esteem for an 
absent lover, that Emily penned and 
signed-her promise to be William Sy- 
denham’s, as soon as the returo of 
her guardian, or her own majority, 
should give her the right to confirm 
her now reiterated engagement. 


When this letter was fairly gone 
and beyond recall, Emily's spirits 
unconsciously sank, and she would 
sometimes start to hear herself ad. 
dressed as Mrs, Sydenham by the 
—— Dora. William’s answer. 

owever, was well calculated to chase 
such vague presentiments. It breath. 
ed such fervant gratitude, such man. 
ly sincerity, that no heart, as t 
unpreposessed in favour of another 
as Emily’s, could resist its magic in. 
fluence. Again she smiled as for. 
merly—again she listened with pleased 
complacency to the projects of par. 
triarchal union, which formed the 
perpetual burden of her companions’ 
bridal felicitations. 

These feelings gathered mournful 
strength from the tears abundamily 
shed at parting, when Emily, like 
tender plant forcibly uprooted, was 
reluctantly torn from the arms of her 
friends to be conveyed to her uncle’s, 

General Fortescue, her father’s 
only brother, had lately returned, 
after a long period of distinguished 
service on foreign stations, to the 
otium cum dignitate of an extensive 
command in the north of England. 
One of his first inquiries, on finding 
himself again in his native country, 
had been about bis brother’s daugh- 
ter, and he rejoiced that the absence 
of her gallant protector, and her un- 
fitness to remain longer at school, 
afforded him so undisputed a right to 
claim a portion of her society. 

In the good General this was the 
simple dictate of fraternal kindness 
and family affection. It was, how- 
ever, far otherwise with his wife, a 
haughty and ambitious woman, who, 
having no daughter of her own to 
employ her speculative propensities, 
had often regretted that her absence 
from England deprived her of the 
bustle and importance annexed to 
the education and disposal of her af- 
fluent niece. To have her placed 
thus unexpectedly in her hands, at 
so critical and desirable a period, 
with a heart, of course, wholly unin- 
fluenced, was, however, ample atone 
ment for past disappointment, and 
there were circumstances in the Gen 
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eral’s own family which inclined his 
commanding officer (as Mrs. Fortescue 
was somewhat unceremoniously styl- 
ed in the district) to hail the arrival 
of the heiress with peculiar satisfac- 


ton. 

She had two sons, (both in the 
army, of course,) whose habits and 
expenses were fur better suited to 
their father’s rank than their own 
limited expectations. The eldest, a 
captain in the Guards, aod a privi- 

member of the most distin- 
guished circles, would probably re- 
quire a larger prize in the matrimo- 
nial lottery than his fair cousin, and, 
indeed, had a pis aller of twice her 
fortune in his power, as soon as cir- 
cumstances should make so desperate 
a measure unavoidable. But to the 
second, (a dashing cornet of dra- 
goons, domesticated as aide-de- 
camp in his father’s family,) Emily’s 
score of thousands would afford just 
the proper excuse for what is styled, 
in jockey phrase, “ reining up”—cut- 
ting a few discreditable acquaint- 
ance, and abjuring a few obsolete 
follies, and “ repenting,” (if not, like 
Pope’s Flavia, “ in a coach and six,”) 
at least in a chariot and pair. 

No transition could well be ima- 
gined more sudden and complete 
than Emily’s, from the dulness, the 
seclusion, the monotony of Beechy 
Grove, to the bustling head-quarters 
of a district staff, at a spacious man- 
sion, within an hour’s drive of the 
populous town of N Her ac- 
quaintance with the male creation 
had hitherto been limited to the Ad- 
miral, his son, the rector of the parish, 
and the masters who attended at the 
Grove ; for though latterly allowed 
to mix occasionally in the village so- 
ciety around the latter, females pre- 
ponderated there nearly as much as 
within the seminary itself. Now, 
with the exception of her aunt, (whom 
long military habits had rendered to- 
tally independent of, and indifferent 
to, her own sex,) Emily was thrown 
entirely among men, and these so ex- 
clusively wearing red coats, that, but 
for her own engagement to one of a 
peaceful profession, she might have 

52 ATHENEUM, vou. S, 2d series, 


concluded war to be the sole business 
of human life. 

That it was so, so far as regarded 
the privileged orders of society in the 
opinion of her new associates, was 
evident from their supercilious con- 
duct towards the few men in plain 
clothes who frequented Marley, and 
Emily became still more painfully 
aware of it from the remarks she one 
day heard her uncle make on Ad- 
miral Sydenham’s strange fancy of 
breeding his only son to the law. 
** To think that a man, who had in- 
terest to have pushed him either in 
the navy or army, should, to please 
his wife’s plebeian friends, make his 
boy a scrivener!” The General 
shrugged his shoulders, Mrs. F ortes- 
cue raised her dark eyebrow in deri- 
sion, and her darling Geofiry stroked 
his well-curled mustachios in ineffa 
ble disdain, ' 

Had this been all done, in legal 
phrase, with malice prepense, it 
might have missed its object on even 
the simple and unpractised mind of 
the young listener, But she knew 
that her engagement, in deference to 
the Admiral’s understood, and indeed 
expressed, wishes on the subject, 
was hitherto unknown, and even un- 
suspected by a soul beyond the fami- 
ly circle; and she could not help, 
therefore, feeling slightly mortified 
to learn, that the profession of her 
lover was thus undervalued by the 
fashionable world, into which she 
was now transplanted. 

This world, however, was not at 
first by any means to her taste, and 
her early letters to her friends ex- 
pressed how much she languished for 
a return to congenial tranquillity. 
But Emily was naturally lively, pe- 
culiarly formed for seciety, and fitted 
to shine in it ; and without any undue 
love of admiration, or the slightest 
individual partiality for any of ber 
new associates, she insensibly found 
that to be the magnet of a polishéd 
and gay circle of high-bred young 
men, surrounded by officers of supe-~ 
rior rank and manners, and a daily 
auditress of conversations full of the 
deepest professional interest, was not 
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only very different from, but very 
superior to, the gossip of Beechy 
Grove, or even the elegant trifling of 
Lyndhurst, Her aunt, satisfied with 
the undisputed regulations of her dress 
and exterior, and with the ducility 
she manifested on these important 
points, troubled her with very little 
surveillance, contenting herself with 
throwing out politic inuendoes agajnst 
the morals, character, or fortun€ of 
all sach young men of the garrison 
as might otherwise have proved for- 
midable rivals to her son Geoflry, 
whom, however, she scorned to as- 
sist farther than by securing him a 
clear field. 

Geoffry, whose cue it was to seem 
to marry for love, whatever be might 
do in reality, either was, or affected to 


The Death-Day of Korner.—" Thou walkest in Brightness.” 


be, much smitten with his-cousin from 
the moment of her arrival; but as 
this tender passion was not allowed to 
interfere with his usual avocations of 
dressing, smoking, riding races, Janc- 
ing, nay, even upon occasion flirting 
(from habit probably) with every pret. 
ty girl he saw, Ewily did not feel 
herself at all called upon to give it 
the quietus either of a “ bare bodkin,” 
or a confession of her engagement, 
To love such a puppy she felt to be 
as impossible, as to hate him would 
be superfluous. His conversation 
was very entertaining, his manners 
were extremely good, and his atten- 
tions, she believed, would keep of 
others, whom it might require a more 
serious effurt to discourage. 





THE DEATH-DAY OF KORNER.* 


A s0N¢ for the death-day of the bravo— 
A song of pride! 
The youth went down to a hero’s grave, 
ith the sword, his bride. 


He went, with his noble heart unworn, 
And pure, and high ; 

An eagle —— from clouds of morn, 
Only to die! 


He went with the lyre, whose lofty tone 
Beveath his hand 

Had thrill’d to the name of his God alone, 
And his Father-land. 


And with all his glorious feelings yet 
In their first glow, 

Like a southern stream that mo frost hath met 
To chain its flow. 


A song for the death-day of the brave— 
A song of pride! 


For him that went to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword, his bride. 


He hath left a voice in his trumpet-lays 
To turn the flight, 

And a guiding spirit for after days, 
Like a watch-fire’s light. 


And a grief in his father’s soul to rest 
Midst all high thought, 

And a memory unto his mother’s breast, 
With healing fraught. 


And a name and fame above the blight 
Of earthly breath, 
Beautiful—beautiful and bright, 
In life and death! 


A song for the death-day of the brave— 
A song of pride ! 

For him that went to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword, his bride. 





“THOU WALKEST IN BRIGHTNESS.” 


* THov walkest in brightness,” thou beautiful 
moon, 
Wilt thou say what thou lookest upon ? 
“ On the ivy-clad turrets, now ruin’d and lone, 
On the trophies of days that are gone.” 


‘FRou art ag in splendour, fair orb of the 
bight 
And hast gilded the cold rolling waves ; 


Then say, canst thou tell of the glories that lie 
In the ocean’s unfathomed caves ? 


“ Thave slept in the caves where the wate- 
nymphs sleep, 
Have seen treasures unwon by mankind, 
And more I have seen, but "t was 
self— 
Bright gems round a ruin’d skull ’twined.” 





* On rapa. Kg of a letter from Korner’s father, addressed to Mr. Riehardson, the trans 


lator of his w 


» in which he speaks of “ the death-day of his son.” 


t Slee the Sword-song, composed on the morning of his death. 
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And what else hast thou seen, beutiful queen 
of the stars, 
"Neath the sullen and powerful main % 
«Ah! little it recks, for the gem thou wouldst 


prize 
Is lost neyer to sparkle again.” 


What else hast thou seen, as thou walkest on 
high, 
Sheddin radiance o’er fountain and grove ? 
“Two faithful young hearts, which prumis’d 
to look 
On my rays and continue to love.” 
* * . * + 
Thou art veiling thy beams now, thou cold 
veering moon, 
What has caus’d thee to shadow them so? 
Guety shone bright on the pillow of 
tl 


And I would not intrude upon woe. 

«4 And the faithful belov’d, as he wept on the bier 
Where the wife of his bosom lay dead, 

Bade me darken my beams, which in mockery 


play’d 
On his widow’d and desolate bed.” 


4i9 


But while rolling in thy si ear, 
Why not brighten the revels of glee ? 

“Oh! those who czult in the glare of the | 
Would think nothing of brightness from me. 


And what else hast thouseen in thy journey 
through heaven ? 
** T have look’d on a sight which was fair : 
I have shined on the form of a young lovely 
one 
As she knelt at her altar of prayer. 


“ From the haunts of the gay, from the scorn 
of the proud, 
And the jest of the worldling retired ; 
And my cold hallow’d rays, as ahey fell on her 


face, 
Added beauty to what they inspired.” 


Shine forth, then, sweet moon, if such seene 
meet thy view, 
(And ’t were well if they always could last); 
For when thy chaste beams giid the altar of 


faith, 
Oh! ’t were sad were they ever o’ercast. 





THE DAYS OF CCEUR DE LION. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART Il. 
See page 278. 


ACHAEL was consoled for the 

loss of her parent, only by the 
attentions of her lover ; and it will 
not be wonderéd at, that-she agreed 
toaccompany him to York, and to 
unite her fate to his, as soon as the 
customary days of mourning were 
accomplished. “I bring you sor- 
row, only, as my dower,” said she; 
“but you shall find that L have a firm 
aod faithful heart, which, in weal or 
in woe, will never slriuk from its 
duty.” 

“ That heart will be my sufficient 
reward: a pearl of value beyond the 
most precious gems in my collection ; 
and in Aaron’s love a haven of rest 
will await thee.”” Rachael’s mi'd blue 
eyes were turned upon the speaker, 
with an expression that conveyed a 
meaning far beyond the power of 
words to give ; and as Aaron pressed 
her to his bosom, he inwardly vowed 
to make her happiness the first and 
dearest object of his care. 

During the night of the third day 
afier the fatal one which had made 
Rachael an orphan, the remuins of 
her father were interred. As many 


of the tribe as could be assembled 
were present at his obsequies ; but 
the events we have related had made 
sad havoc in their number, and the 
few who followed the corpse of their 
deceased friend to its last resting 
place, were too much oppressed with 
their own sorrows to feel very deep- 
ly for those of others. As with 
* solemn steps and slow,” they joined 
the melancholy procession, a specta- 
tor might have discerned in theig 
features, dsthey were illumined by 
the flickering light of the torches 
borne by the attendants, all that des- 
peration aud recklessness which the 
feeling of unmerited and unredressed 
injuries always occasions ; and in their 
demeanour, the servile humility which 
oppression constantly generates,— 
They looked, indeed, like outcasts, 
and the finger of scorn was pointed 
at them as they passed. Poor Ra- 
chael’s feelings, however, were the 
most acutely excited, She had been 
an ouly child ; the darling of ber pa- 
reuts, who had carefully instracted 
her in all the traditiouary learnio 

of their people ; and never hesitate 
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to obtain for her every gratification 
that money could command. She 
was born in Aleppo; but the death 
of her mother, when she was only 
eight years old, rendering that place 
‘ hateful to Simon, he left it for Eng- 
land, where from that period he had 
continued to reside. Her character 
was early formed to meet sorrow, 
and to bear up against indignity ; 
the loss of her mother taught her 
the former, and the continued op- 
pressions to which she saw her peo- 
le subyect, inured her to the latter. 
hus, though reared in the lap of 
luxury and indulgence, she was not 
the victim of pride or of caprice. Of 
the “first order of fine forms,” with 
a brow on which ingenuous modesty 
seemed to sit enthroned, eyes that 
outshone the diamond, and features 
admirably arranged, and but slightly 
marked with the distinctive and 
characteristic expression of her na- 
tion, she was neither vain of her 
beauty, nor of those adventitious 
ornaments which the affection of her 
father lavished upon her, and in 
which it was his delight and his pride 
to see her arrayed. Filial affection 
was the spring of all her actions ; and 
she first regarded Aaron with par- 
tiality, because her father had point- 
ed him out to her approval, and 
hinted at the happiness he should 
feel at witnessing a union between 
the image of his departed Anna, and 
the son of his respected kinsman. 
Their intercourse had not been very 
frequent ; but a fond regard, first in- 
spired by a father’s praises, and 
prompted by a desire to meet that 
father’s wishes, soon began to be felt 
for him who was the object of both, 
and to be Aaron’s wife had long 
been the dearest wish of Rachael. 
She had looked forward to the day 
of Richard’s coronation with joy and 
hope ; for on that Aaron was to be 
in London, and on the next, the con- 
tract for their marriage was to be 
signed. We have seen how that joy 
was clouded, how that hope was with- 
ered; still, one dear being was left, 
for whose sake life was desirable, 
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and in whose society Rachael yet 
looked forward to enjoy many hours 
of happiness ; for, though she mourn. 
ed her father bitterly, she neither 
forgot what was due to others, nor 
what she owed to herself. 

The mourning for Simon being 
ended, the marriage contract was 
duly signed, and immediate prepara- 
tions were made for the journey to 
York, then an affair of no slight mo- 
ment. However, the attentive assi- 
duity of Aaron saw that nothing was 
left undone. The mules were strong 
and active, the litters commodious 
and easy. Provisions for the way 
were laid in with profaseness, and 
every precaution was taken to insure 
the comfort and safety of Rachael, 
and her two maidens, 

Attended by four men servants 
well armed, the party left London 
on the twelfth morning afier the 
eventful day which had carried mise- 
ry and penury into dwellings that 
had previously been the abodes of 
happiness,’plenty and content. They 
arrived at York in safety ; and the 
affectionate atteritions of the family 
of her betrothed so effectually sooth- 
ed the melancholy of Rachael, that 
her distress settled into a tender re- 
membrance of her parents ; and, 
with chastened hope, she looked for- 
ward to the day when she should 
throw off her weeds, and assume the 
new and important character of a 
wife. Still a despondency hung over 
her spirits, for which she could not 
account ; and, to the wife of Nathan, 
she would often say,—“ My dear 
Rebecca, I feel as though I should 
not long survive my father ; his spir- 
it seems to be sitting in the heavens, 
and beckoning me to leave this 
world of misery and woe, to share 
unclouded joy with the kings and 
princes of our people, in one, where 
we shall no longer be the objects of 
scorn and oppression, whence all 
care and trouble will be banished, 
and the days of Paradise be restor- 
ed.” In vain did her friends endea- 
vor to dispel this superstitious feel- 
ing; for it would return and cling 
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to her with a tenacity, that defied 
every effort of both reason and rail- 
lery for its removal. 

Time flew swiftly on, and brought 
with it the period for celebrating the 
nuptials of Aaron and Rebecca, which 
was fixed for the commencement of 
the sixth month after their arrival at 
York. On the appointed day, a 
large party assembled at the house 
of Nathan to witness their solemni- 
sation with all the splendour the 
rites of their religion would allow. 
In the great hall a superb canopy of 
velvet was erected, to which Nathan 
and his brother conducted Aaron, 
whilst Rachae) was led thither by 
Rebecca and her sister-in-law; and 
there the chief rabbi of the syna- 
gogue pronounced the nuptial bless- 
ing; aud Aaron placed the ring on 
the finger of his beloved, saying, 
“Behold thou art wedded to me 
with this ring, according to the law 
of Moses and of Israel.” The con- 
wact was then read, by which he 
agreed to take her for his wife ; and 
ia case of his death, to settle apon 
her all the remaining property of her 
father, together with one-fifth part 
of hisown, The rabbi again blessed 
them, and they pledged each other 
in consecrated wine; after which, 
Aaron threw the glass upon the 
ground, and trampled upon it, in em- 
blematic representation of the short- 
ness and frailty of human life ! 

The ceremony over, the guests sat 
down to a sumptuous feast, at which 
every delicacy that the age afforded 
was upon the tables. The rejoicings 
lasted several days ; aud when they 
were concluded, the bride and bride- 
groom retired to the house prepared 
for them, and where Rachael was to 
assume the duties of a wife. 

_ On leaving England, upon his 

chivalrous expedition, to recover Je- 
rusalem out of the hands of the Sara- 
cens, King Richard had left strict 
orders with the Lord Chancellor, 
Longchamp, that the Jews should be 
protected, and that any outrages 
committed against them should be 
ugorously punished. Their wealth 

d, however, raised them many 
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enemies ; they were the general mo- 
ney-lenders and bankers of the age, 
and their usurious practices too fre- 
quently exposed them to the hatred 
of those, whose necessity compelled 
them to contract obligations with 
these enemies of the true faith. It 
was also assiduously reported, in the 
country, that the massacre in Lon- 
don, which took place on the day of 
the King’s coronation, had received 
the sanction of the Sovereign: and 
though nothing could be more false, 
it had the effect of exciting similar 
outrages in various other parts of the 
kingdom. It was in York, however, 
that the poor Jews were most inhu- 
manly and barbarously treated. Whilst 
they were flattering themselves, that, 
under the sanction of the King’s 
protection, they should now enjoy 
repose, the inhabitants of that city 
and the neighbouring towns were 
busily engaged in fomenting the gen- 
eral discontent against them, and in 
forming plans for their destruction, 
The first indication of this new per- 
secution burst on the astonished Jews 
like a thunderbolt, and awoke them 
to a painful sense of their insecurity : 
for the very evening after Aaron and 
Rachael had taken possession of 
their new abode, the house of the 
widow of Radenus, a rich Jew, was 
attacked and plundered ; and its mis- 
tress and her children were murder- 
ed. An act so savage and inhu- 
man naturally spread consternation 
amongst this unhappy people; and 
having received information that it 
was the design of their enemies to 
destroy them, root and branch, they 
applied for protection to the gover- 
nor of the castle, and requested per- 
mission to remove, with their fami- 
lies and property, into that fortress. 
Nathan and Aaron were appointed 
to solicit this boon of the governor, 
by whom, after some hesitation, it 
was granted. ‘The removal was then 
instantly effected. 

Rachael beheld all these transac- 
tions with a fixed melancholy. The 
idea that she shou'd soon rejoin her 
father was more deeply than ever 
impressed upon her mind; and she 
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therefore regarded with apathy every 
attempt to ward off a blow, which, 
she felt assured, was inevitable. 

The situation of the Jews when 
shat up in York Castle, soon became 
hazardous in the extreme, Persuad- 
ed by their enemies that they in- 
tended to ho!d it for themselves 
against the King, Ralph de Glanvile, 
high sheriff of the county, raised the 

sse comitatus, and gave directions 

ra régular siege, The fortress 
was soon surrounded by thousands 
of armed men; and whilst others 
attacked the deserted houses of the 
Israelites, and pillaged and burned 
what property they had been unable 
to remove, all those who had not 
sought refuge in the fortress, were 
mercilessly butchered. 

“Ob! my Rachael,” said Aaron 
to his young bride, as he gazed upon 
her pallid cheek,—“ Oh! that we 
had left this hated country, when, 
blessed with liberty, we could have 
sought an asylum, where, at least, 
our lives would have been respected. 
Were it not for thee, my dearest, I 
could have met death without a fear ; 


but the thought of thy sufferings 
makes me indeed a coward.” 

“ Think not of me,” replied Ra- 
chael, “I am prepared: have I not 
even said that | should soon be sum- 
moned, and that my days of sojourn 


here would be few? My beloved 
father! I shall soon rejoin thee, 
and—Oh! pardon, Aaron, the self- 
ish thought—it is my heart’s dearest 
consulation, that I shall not leave 
thee behind me.” 

“No !” replied her husband, “ to- 
gether we shall live or die; live, if 
we may, with honour; or meet death 
with fortitude ! and thus appeal from 
the vengeance of our enemies to the 
bar of heaven.” 

' The next day the prospects of the 
Jews grew still more dark. _Batter- 
ing engines were constantly employ- 
ed against the castle ; and, as the be- 
sieged had not provisions for four- 
and-twenty hours longer, certain 
death awaited them. lu this dilem- 
ma some one proposed a surrender, 
and suggested that they should trust 


to the mercy of their enemies, “No,” 
said the venerable Nathan,“ we have 
nothing to hope for but a cruel death 
from them. If we must die, let us 
show these Christians that we can 
meet our fate with firmness, and stil] 
defy them. What Jew is there, whe 
will not willingly perish for his re. 
ligion and his laws? Let us. first 
destroy that property which has 
prompted this inveterate rage; and 
then, by our own hands, meet the 
fate which there is no means of es. 
caping.”—A burst of applause an- 
nounced the assent of the great ma- 
jority of his hearers to this proposi- 
tion, There were some, however, 
by whom it was disapproved, and 
who declared their determination to 
trust to the mercy of the armed force 
without, rather than lay violent hands 
upon themselves. ‘These separated 
from the stern spirits who were re- 
solved to follow the advice of Na 
than, whilst the latter proceeded to 
inform their wives and children of 
the resolution they had adopted. 

* Wilt thou die with me, my be 
loved ?” said Aaron to Rachael, when 
he communicated to her the proposal 
of Nathan, and his intention to ad- 
here to it, if she did not oppose his 
resolve. “ Wilt thou quit this world 
of trouble, where we have encoun- 
tered nothing but persecution and 
oppression ; and with me seek the 
mansions of the blest, where we shall 
taste inconceivable joys, and baffle 
for ever the malice of our enemies?” 

“ Will I not?” replied Rachael; 
her eyes sparkling with unwonted 
lustre ; then suddenly relapsing into 
a thoughtful mood, she rejoined, 
“and yet tis fearful to perish by 
one’s own hand. Thinkest thou, 
Aaron, God will pardon us ?” 

“ It has never been the custom of | 
our nation,” replied Aaron, “ to su 
fer themselves to fall into the power 
of their enemies. Betier to perish 
by our own hands, than to die @ 
death of torture by the hands of 
Christians. Perhaps, too—” 

“Say no more! say no more, 
Aaron, I am resolved we will die 
together !” 
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“ Or live together, Rebecea, for I 
will not die without you ; nor let me 
persuade you against your better 
reason, If conscience whisper that 
itis a sin to rush into the presence 
of your God, uncalled for, and by 
your own act, let us meet our fate 
from the hands of the Christians. 
We can but die: and it is possible 
they will yet relent and save us.” 

This thought, as he gazed on his 
young and beautiful wife, determined 
him to recal his assent to the propo- 
sition of Nathan ; and he was now as 
earnest in endeavouring to obtain 
her consent to live, as he was before 
in urging her to die. In vain, how- 
ever, were his arguments ; Rachael’s 
spirit seemed to rise above the hor- 
rors with which they were surround- 
ed ; and as she thought of her father, 
she felt that all pain and torture that 
would bring her to the haven of 
everlasting rest with her beloved and 
him, would be trivial. 

Whilst Aaron and Rachael were 
thus employed in the little turret- 
chamber, to which they had retired, 
Nathan and the rest had collected all 
their property into the spacious court 
of the building, and set it on fire. 
They then applied lighted brands to 
each of the towers of the castle; in 
one of which was situated the cham- 
ber wherein were Aaron and Ra- 
chael; and the first knowledge the 
devoted pair had of their situation, 
was from the crackling of the flames 
around them. They rushed to the 
window, but it was too thickly bar- 
red with iron to permit their escape. 
Yet they could see into the court be- 
low, and the sight filled them with 
horror, for the Jews were themselves 
putting their wives and children to 
the sword. They returned from the 
window sick at heart. “ We cannot 
escape,” at length said Rachael, as 
they sat entwined in each other’s 
arms, “ we cannot escape, but the 
Almighty has opened for us a way 
to heaven, without staining our hands 
in each other’s blood ; we will meet 
our fate here.” 

Escape was, indeed, impossible. 
The Jong vaulted passage which led 
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to the turret, and the stairs that de- 
scended to the court below, were all 
one vast volume of flame. The heat 
of the room was already excessive, 
and the two sufferers began to feel 
its suffocating effects in their parched 
throats and swollen veins, 

-“Even to die thus is bliss,” said 
Aaron, as he imprinted a last kiss 
on the cheek of his belovéd. 

“ We shall meet in heaven,” re- 
plied Rachael ; and they were the 
last words she uttered, Their bodies 
were found some days after, still en- 
twined in-each other’s arms, slightly 
scorched, but with features un- 
changed. 

A touch of humanity actuated the 
minds of those who discovered this 
faithful pair—who being united in 
their lives, so in their death they 
were not divided. They were com- 
mitted to one grave, and more than 
one of the besiegers dropped a tear 
to their memory. But their poor 
countrymen ! many fell by each oth- 
er’s hands, as already related: oth- 
ers opened the gates to the force 
without, and begged for quarter, 
promising to become Christians, and 
be baptised. As well might they 
have implored the hungry tiger for 
mercy, as have appealed to the 
heartless beings, who now rushed in- 
to the castle, aud who, enraged at 
seeing the destruction of that proper- 
ty which they had expected to ob- 
tain, slew every individual withio 
their reach, Having satiated their 
thirst for vengeance, they proceeded 
to the. cathedral, where the bonds 
and securities, which many of them 
had given for monies advanced by 
the Jews, were deposited: these 
they seized, and carried off in tri- 
umph ; thus exonerating their estates 
from heavy charges, but bringing 
great and irreparable scandal on their 
name and nation. Thouglt the city 
was afterwards severely mulcted for 
these outrages, and one or two indi- 
viduals heavily fined, it is remarka- 
ble, that no one was executed for 
being concerned in a massacre in 
which nearly fifteen hundred Jews 
were savagely slaughtered. 
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FRANCIS OF AUSTRIA. 


HE palace of the Austrian des- 
pot, tainted with the grey hue 
of age, contrasts strangely with the 
splendid and modern apartments of 
the Imperial Chancelerie ; but it 
convinces-you at ounce of that impe- 
rial pride which prefers a stately an- 
cient residence to a more splendid 
modern one. The interior is mag- 
nificent, and the pomp and taste of 
nearly six centuries are here blended 
in the different dresses and exhibi- 
tions of this splendid court. A guard 
of grenadiers on the left hand, with 
four mounted cannons, show you that 
you are before the entrance of the 
Emperor’s apartments. A double 
flight of stairs leads hence to a uoble 
staircase from this to the first guard- 
room, occupied by the German and 
Hungarian guards ; the former dress- 
ed as Austrian majors of the infantry, 
in white coats, with red cuffs and col- 
lars, three-cornered hats trimmed with 
old lace. The Hungarian is the 
ussar dress, with their tiger-skio 
kalpaks glittering with gold and em- 
broidery, without doubt the most 
splendid guard in the world. Their 
number is fifty, all of them Hunga- 
rian noblemen, who bear the rank of 
remier lieutenants, Their captain 
is Prince Esterhazy. From _ this 
dazzling apartment you enter into 
that of a sort of Pensionaires, dress- 
ed in yellow and black mixture, of 
the old Spanish and German costume, 
From this you go into the common 
Saal, or audience-room. The next 
apartment is that of the Imperial 
pages, dressed in red and silver. A 
few steps farther will bring you to 
the apartment of the Chamberlains, 
two of whom are always in waiting : 
they are, distinguished by a gold bul- 
lion on their back and a golden key. 
Of the sumptuousness of this court 
porsonate, you may form an idea by 
e twenty-five body-coachmen, fifty 


body-footmen, and twenty-five body- 
servants of the chambers attending 
his Majesty. The adjoining room is 


the private cabinet, a simple but cost- 
ly furnished chamber, with green 
curtains, in which, leaning with the 
right hand on a moderate mahogany 
table, there stands a figure of auid- 
dle size, but exceedingly lank, sur. 
mounted by an oblong head, witha 
couple of large blue eyes, apparently 
all openness and sincerity but fora 
sinister twinkling, long and hollow 
cheeks, which seem to have ceded 
all their flesh to the chin, and a pair 
of thick lips, expressing now and 
then, a good-humoured complacency, 
with his head at times nodding, and 
again a scowling sullenness, Let 
your eyes descend on a frame most 
loosely hung together, legs on which 
four consorts have scarcely left an 
ounce of flesh, boots dangling abou 
a pair of equally ill-provided feet,— 
and you have the descendant of nine- 
teen Emperors, and the present Sov- 
ereign of Austria. When still Arch- 
duke, he followed his uncle, the En- 
peror Joseph, to Hungary. A cer 
tain phlegm, and I may be allowed 
to say every-day manner, made this 
Emperor exclaim, ‘in a fit of impa- 
tience, “* That is a good-for-nothing 
boy, he will spoil every thing again,” 
alluding to the reforms Joseph had 
carried on. The opinion which 
Prince Kaunitz gave shortly before 
his death, was little more flattering. 
“ The French Revolution is going 
to make Europe one large field of 
battle. I am sorry my country will 
be the chief party in the contest, will 
be the loser, and what has beeo 
united during five hundred years, 
will be dissolved.” 

The application of the Tyrolese 
to Francis for a constitution is thes 
described :—‘* The answer which he 
gave them is worth preserving in the 
constitutional annals of the present 
times. ‘ So you want a constitution, 
do ye ’—*‘ Yes, Francis,’ answered 
the two commons with a firm voice, 
while the lords and prelates bowed. 
—‘ Now look ye,’ replied be, ‘! 





Francis of Austria. 


don’t care ; I will give you a consti- 
tution ; but let me tell you, the sol- 
diers are mine, and if I want money, 
I shan’t ask you twice; and as to 
your tongues, I would advise you not 
to let them go too far ;’ to which Im- 
ial impromptu the Tyrolese re- 
plied, ‘If thou thinkest so, we are 
better without any.’ ‘ I think so my- 
self,’ concluded his Majesty.” 
Francis’s habits are domestic :— 
“ He rises commonly at six o’clock, 
takes breakfast an hour afterwards, 
and transacts public business till one 
o'clock, or gives public audiences, 
At two o’clock he takes a ride, some- 
times with his Empress, but oftener 
with his favourite Grand Chamber- 
lain, the excellent Count Wobna, or 
his aid-de-camp, Baron Rutscherd. 
At four o’clock he dines, commonly 
on five dishes with a dessert: his 
beverage is water, and a liqueur- 
tumbler filled with Tokay. After 
dinner he takes a peep at his plants, 
in the Paradise Garth; or looks 
whether any of his pigeons have 
strayed away or have been captured, 
a circumstance which makes him al- 
ways very angry ; and at six o’clock 
he takes his coffee, made in the new 
Imperial Garden Pavillion by the 
Empress herself, who, dressed in a 
in suit, delights to be cook and 
lady in person. The time till sup- 
per is filled out with terzettos, which 
performs on the violin with his 
favourite aid-de-camp, Baron K—-a, 
and another nobleman or prince.” 
Francis’s mode of selecting a Fi- 
naace Minister is too good to be 
passed over :—* When Count O’ 
Donnel, Minister of Finance, died, 
the Emperor, then at Prague, looked 
round for a successor, and the then 
Supreme Burggrave, Count Wallis, 
was called before him. ‘ Count,’ he 
was accosted, ‘I am going to re- 
ward you for your faithful services. 
O'Donnel is dead, I have designated 
you for his successor.-—* Your Ma- 
jesty,’ replied the Count, * will most 
graciously condescend to consider 
that I am entirely ignorant in this 
department, as I have never paid the 
least attention to it.’—* That is what 
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I want ; never mind, you will learn 
it,’ resumed the Emperor ; ‘ every 
one to his business. You were a 
faithful Supreme Bu ve, you will 
be a no less faithful Finance Minis- 
ter.’” 

“ Of all.the members of his fami- 
ly, young Napoleon experiences the 
most marked tenderness. It seems 
as if he wished to obliterate the 
wrong he had inflicted on the father 
by his double dealing. He is, in- 
deed, an interesting youth, beautiful- 
ly formed, with the countenance and 
the fine cut lips of his father, and the 
blue eyes of his mother. One can- 
not see this blooming youth, with his 
inexpressible tint of melancholy agd 
thoughtfulness, without a deep emo- 
tion. He has not that marked plain 
and familiar ease of the Austrian 
princes, who seem to be every where 
at home ; but his demeanour is more 
dignified, and noble in the extreme. 
Two Prussian officers arrived at 
Shoenbrunn, his residence, and wish- 
ed to be imtroduced to him. His 
Lord Chamberlain was just refusing 
their indelicate demand, in rather an 
animadverting manner, when the 
Prince stept out from his apartments, 
and advanced towards the grand stair- 
case before the palace, to take a ride 
with his governor. He stopped 
awhile before the two officers, his 
eyes fixed ; describing at the same 
time figures on the ground. At last, 
casting a significant glance at them, 
‘Des Prussiens 2? demanded he; 
and turning gracefully aside, he went 
down to mount his horse. 

“ It is an Arabian steed, a present 
from his grandfather, and he strides, 
it with a nobleness which gives the 
promise of as good horsemanship as 
that for which his father was so cele- 
brated. We saw him some time after 
at the head of his escadron, who al- 
most adore him ; and he commanded 
with a precision and a military eye, 
which prognosticate a future general. 
He is, by virtue of an Imperial de-~ 
cree, proprietor of the eight domains 
of the Grand-duke of Toskana; >it 
Bohemia, with an income of abové 
20,0001. sterling: a greater revenue 
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than is enjoyed by any of the Impe- 
rial princes, the Archduke Charles 
excepted. His title is Duke of Reich- 
stadt. He is addressed ‘ Euer Durch- 
laucht,’ (Your Highness.) His rank 
is immediately after that of the princes 
of the reigning house, the Austrian 
family of Este and Toskana, His 


The Metting of the Brothers. 


court establishment is the same with 
the Imperial princes: he has his 
Obersthofmeister, his Lord Cham- 
berlain, aids-de-camp, and a corres- 
ponding inferior household. In pos- 
session, as he is, of a large fortune, 
his destination will depend on his 
talents and on his inclination.” 





THE MEETING OF THE BROTHERS.* 


——_——- His early days 
Were with him in his heart.—Worpswortu. 


THE voices of two forest-boys 
In years when hearts entwine, 
Had fill’d with childhood’s merry noise 
A valley af the Rhine : 
Terock and stream that sound was known, 
Gladsome as hunter’s bugle-tone. 


The sunny laughter of their eyes 
— bad enh vineyard seen ; 
every cliff whence eagles rise 
Their bounding step had been ; 
Ay! their bright youth a glory threw 
O’er the wild place wherein they grew. 


But this as dayspring’s flush was brief, 
As early bloom or dew ;— 
Alas! ’tis but the wither’d leaf 
That wears the enduring hue ! 
Those rocks along the Rhine’s fair shore 
Might girdle in their world no more. 


For now on Manhood’s verge they stood, 
And heard Life’s thrilling call 
As if a silver clarion woo’d 
To some high festival ; 
nd parted as young Brother’s part, 
love in each unsullied heart. 


Peel —een the paths divide 

erein our steps were one, 

Like river-branches, far and wide 
Dissevering as they run, 4 


a maki omen in their course ood 
wa’ 


waves that had the same bright source. 
Met they no more 7—once more they met, 
« Those kindred hearts and true ! 

*Twas on a field of Death, where yet 


The battle-thunders flew, 
Though the fierce day was well nigh past, 
And the red sunset smiled its last. 


But as the combat closed they found 
For tender thoughts a space, 

And ev’n upon that bloody ground 
Room for one brief embrace, 

And pour’d forth on each other’s neck 

Such tears as warrior need not check. 


The mists o’er boyhood’s memory spread 
All melted with those tears ; 
The faces of the holy dead 
Rose as in vanish’d years ; 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the ever bless’d, 
Lifted its voice in each full breast ! 


Oh! was it then a time to die ? 
It was !—that not in vain 
The soul to Childhood’s purity 
And peace might turn again. 
A ball swept forth—’twas guided well— 
Heart unto heart those brothers fell. , 


Happy, yes, happy thus to go! 
Bearing from earth away 
Affections, gifted ne’er to know 
adow—a decay, 
A passing touch of change or chill, 
A breath of aught whose breath can kill. 


And they, between whose sever’d souls, 
Once in close union tied, 
A _- set, a current rolls 
‘or ever to divide,— 
Well may they envy such a lot, 
Whose hearts yearn on—but mingle not. 





THE MAN WITH THE APPETITE: 
A CASE OF DISTRESS, 
To the charitable and humane, and to those whom Providence has blessed with affluence. 


Critic. 


QoaAaLEs XII. was brave, no- regular fire-eater. Yet, in spite of 


ble, generous, and disinterested 


these qualifications ‘and the eulogi- 


—a complete hero, in fact, and a ums of his biographer, it is pretty 


— 





® For the tale on which this little poem is founded, see “ L’Hermite en Italie.” 
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The Man with the Appetite. 


evident to those who impartially 
consider the career « f this potentate, 
that he was by no means of a sane 
mind. In short, to speak plainly, he 
was mad, and deserved a strait-waist- 
coat as richly as any straw-crowned 
monarch in Bedlam. A single gn- 
stance, in my Opinion, fully substan- 
tiates this. I allude to his absurd 
freak at Frederickshall, when, in or- 
der to discover how long he could 
exist without nourishment, he ab- 
stained from all kinds of food for 
more than seventy hours! Now, 
would any man in his senses have 
done this? Would Louis XVIIL, 
for instance, that wise and ever-to- 
be-lamented monarch? Had it been 
the reverse, indeed—had Charles, 
instead of practising starvation, 
adopted the opposite expedient, and 
endeavored to ascertain the greatest 
possible quantity of meat, fruit, 
bread, wine, vegetables, &c. &c. he 
could have dispused of in any given 
time—why then it might have been 
something! But to fast for three 
days! If this be not madness—! 
Indeed, there is but one reason I 
could ever conceive for a person not 
eating; and that is, when, like poor 
Count Ugolino and his family, he 
can get nothing to eat / 

Charles, now, and Louis—what a 
contrast! ‘The first despised the 
pleasures of the table, abjured wine, 
and would, I dare say, just as soon 
have been without a “ distinguishing 
taste” as with it. Your Bourbon, on 
the contrary, a five-mealed man, 
quaffing right Falernian night and 
day ; and wisely esteeming the grati- 
fication of the palate of such impor- 
tance, as absolutely to send from 
Lisle to Paris—a distance of I know 
not how many score leagues—at a 
crisis, too, of peculiar difficulty—for 
a single paté/* “Go,” cried the 
illustrious exile to his messenger ; 
“despatch, mon enfant! Mount the 
tri-color! Shout Vive le Diable ! 
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Any thing! But be sure you clutch 
the precious compound! Napoleon 
has driven me from my throne; but - 
he cannot deprive me of my appe- 
tite!” Here was courage! I chal- 
lenge the most enthusiastic admirer 
of Charles to produce a similar in- 
stance of indifference to danger ! 
There is another trait in the cha- 
racter of Louis which equally de- 
mauds our admiration, and proves 
that the indomitable firmness may 
be sometimes associated with the 
most sensitive, and—I had almost 
said—infantine sensibility, Ofcourse, 
it will be perceived that I allude to 
the peculiar tenderness by which 
that amiable prince was often be- 
trayed, even into tears, upon occa- 
sions when ordinary minds would 
have manifested comparative non- 
chalance. 1 have been assured that 
Louis absolutely wept once at Hart- 
well, merely because oysters were out 
of season /—a testaceous production, 
to which he was remarkably attach- 
ed;t so much so, indeed, as to be 
literally ready to eat them, whenever 
they were brought into his presence.f 
The foregoing reflections have ori- 
ginated, I regret to state, in a retro- 
spect of my own unhappy case—a 
case so peculiarly lamentable in its 
nature, that [ am compelled, in de- 
fiance of the dictates of my pride, to 
submit it to the Public, and, through 
the medium of this excellent mi 
lany, solicit aid. Know, then, I, 
that singularly-unfortunate and 
lamitously-situated individual, whose 
uncommon appetite of late has so 
much engrossed the attention of the 
faculty ; and who is generally sup- 
posed to have generated iH some 
unaccountable phenomenon) an ani- 
mal of the wolf genus in his stomach 
or abdomen. Men speak of Louis! 
What were the gastronomical feats 
of Louis compared with mine ? What 
would five meals a day be to me, who 
have a sixty-aldermen power, and 





* Ireland’s “* Hundred days.” 


t Whence his cognomen of Des Huitres—by corruption Diz-huit. 
$ It is said that this worthy descendant of the Good Henri used to put a barrel of Colches- 
ter oysters daily, hors de combat, merely to give him an appetite. 
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could digest an elephant? Talk of room at Valetta, and I must patise 
Milo, indeed! Pah! what's an ox till it comes back to me! 
at a sitting? I could eat Milo after In appealing to the well-known 
the ox—horns and all! Wish I’d generosity of the British Public, and 
the opportunity ! more particularly to the feelings of 
Excuse me, gentle reader, that service to which for so many 
The cormorant within; he gnaw— years I had the honour to belong, it 
gnaw—gnaws ; and, unless I instant- would be ill-judged to weary them 
ly sacrifice a hecatomb of mutton- with a circumstantial detail of the 
chops to his insatiate maw, there is gradations by which I have arrived 
no knowing what may happen! at the alarming and destitute condi- 
There !——and now, while the tion in which I now find myself, 
beast is feeding :_— Suffice it : after exhausting the hospi 
It will naturally be asked to what tality of a numerous acquaintance, 
I attribute this “devouring rage ;” who soon—too soon—alas! discoy. 
or, rather, this “ rage for devouring?” ered, in despite of all my forbear. 
I beg leave most respectfully to ance and discretion, that, contrary to 
state, that, from strong internal evi- the received maxim, one in a family 
dence, I am induced to believe that did make a difference when that one 
the propagator of the monster now happened to be myself; and were, in 
within me is neither more nor less consequence, constrained to cut me— 
than that diabolical, malicious, and I was eventually thrown upon my 
appetite-creating imp, yclept Hatr- own resources, and, for some time 
Pay!* Say, thou malignant and un- past have subsisted entirely upon my 
reasonable restorative! thou worse half-pav, which, I regret to state, is 
than Tantalian torturer, and accursed at present mortgaged for the next 
cause of the unappeasable pangs two years to my butcher—a highly 
which consume and distract me !— respectable man, with a large family, 
Say! ere I knew thee—when soup, who has at length been compelled to 
and fish, and flesh, and fowl—the intimate to me, that it will be impos 
wines of France, the preserves of sible for him to supply me any long- 
the West, the fruits of Sicily, and er upon credit whhout detriment to 
though last, not least, “in our dear his affairs, 
love,” the cooling and exquisitely | Thus circumstanced, I fearlessly 
refreshing ices of her hoary Htna!— throw myself upon the liberality of 
when all these, ye gods ! in the most my countrymen, in the full assurance 
ratifying abundance, daily wooed of obtaining that immediate assist- 
ay acceptance, and tempted the fas- ance which my unhappy situation 
ious palate—say ! did I not regard requires. But, should the hope 
them with the most stoical indiffer- prove fallacious; should I unforw- 
ence? Nay, was I not even con- nately be doomed to experience the 
strained—O mirabile dictu/—to chills of neglect, and the blighting 
rouse my idle organs into action, mildew of indifference, I must, alas! 
and, by the use of strong stimulants, resort to the only expedient in my 
actually compel them to perform power, and close with Mr. Cross, of 
their customary functions? Yes, Exeter Change, who has offered me 
yes, alas! such was my enviable— a considerable annuity.aud elephant’s 
my halcyon lot! But now—Ventre allowance if I will consent to exhibit 
sans gris /—Bear with me, gentle my unparalleled powers for the 
Public! My heart is in our mess- amusement of the Public.t Oh, 


—— | 





_ * The physicians, indeed, will not allow this ; but, in some cases, the patients are the best 
u 


+ P. 8. Speaking of Mr. Cross and Exeter Change, puts me in mind of the “ Beef-eaters” 
that stand at the door of that establishment ; and, thence, by a natural transition of mind, to 
the subject of “ Beef-eaters” in general. As it is perfectly clear, notwithstanding the absurd 
attempted derivations from “ Bufetier”—“ Boire-faiteur”—(sideboard-keoper and cup-beat- 





The Ungrateful Stranger. 


Heavens! that ever I should live to 
be classed with the Bonassus and 
the Living Skeleton !—“ Here ! walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen—the most 
extraordinary sight—the man with 
the wolf in his belly—devours a ba- 
ron of beef every half-hour! Ad- 
mittance, two shillings while the 
beast is feeding !"* But why thus 
needlessly alarm myself? Secure of 
the general sympathy, I rest satisfied 
inthe conviction that I shall never 
be reduced to appear in so horrible— 
so disgusting a 

—Ha! more mutton-chops! 
Quick—quick—quick! He eats— 
he guaws to my very 
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Your pardon, generous patrons— 
your pardon! This rascal—my 
other self—he . As Dominie 
Sampson says, “ Woeful man that I 
am! who shall deliver me ?” 

Joun Huncerrorp Curtis, 
Late of his Majesty’s Regiment 
of Foot. 
95, Swallow Street, 
where the smallest donations 

will be thankfully received 

—whether in specie or 

provisions, 


N. B. Public dinners attended at 
the shortest notiee. 





THE UNGRATEFUL STRANGER. 


A NORWEGIAN SKETCH. 


T was on the afternoon of a day 

in the latter end of August, during 
apedestrian tour through Norway, 
that, after having travelled from the 
early morning through a continuous 
forest, I suddenly emerged upon the 
margin of one of these Fiordst by 
which that country is intersected, 
even in the very interior, It wasa 
calm and solitary scene : not a breath 
rippled the surface of the water, 
which lay in such glassy stillness, 
that I could discern, half-way across, 
the transient circle formed by the 
light dip of the sea-fowl’s wing. Be- 
fore me, the lake stretched, in many 
windings, through the forest glades, 


until it was lost among fantastic rocks, 
which might be mistaken for ruins, 
towering majestically up, and lean- 
ing in fine relief upon the deep blue 
sky. They appeared to be at least 
a league distant ; and before I reach- 
ed them, the sun had left my path to 
the sombreness of evening,—but a 
flood of light was still poured upon 
the pinnacles of the rocks, and upon 
the spiral tops of the trees that 
crowned the heights, which shelved 
up from the water. When I attain- 
ed this seeming barrier, I found that 
here the water, after contracting it- 
self into a very narrow strait, spread 
out in another and wider arm, whose 





er) &c.—that ** Beof-eaters” (I speak of the genuine “ Palace”’ ones) were originally appoint- 
ed for the express duty of eating beef; thereby representing in a manner, and illustrating oc- 
casionally for the instruction of foreigners, the peculiar powers of the English in that depart- 
ment of exertion—taking this to be indisputable, I would venture to suggest the propriety of 
my own appointment to the first of these situations that may become vacant. As I shall un- 
dertake—subject to penalty in case of failure—to perform the work of any six existing ‘* Beef- 
eaters” —be their talents what they may—a considerable saving would accrue (in salary, cloth- 
ing, and so forth) to the public service from my nomination: and as it is the concentration of 
value in the individual, in any national display which is always aimed at—as of muscle in the 
Champion of England, or fat in the Prize Ox—the reputation of the country, I apprehend, 
would be better sustained by my employment —as well as my own necessities (without further 
trouble to the community) provided for. 

* That this process may be witnessed, and the curiosity of the visitors fully gratified, Mr. 
we that an aperture, of convenient shape and dimensions, neatly framed and glazed, 
made in my abdomen ; an operation which the medical gentleman who so cleverly cut up 

c He assures me, that I shall feel no pain but 


C 
be 
poor | 
that inserted by the glazier. 


t Fiord is the Norse appellation of those sea-water lakes, some of which penetrate two hun- 
ed miles into the country. 


has kindly volunteered to perform. 
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banks were more precipitous ; and as 
day-light was now fast departing, it 
was with some feelings of satisfac- 
tion that I descried, at no great dis- 
tance, the grey turrets of an ancient 
chateau. 

The building, which I now leisure- 
ly approached, was constructed like 
all the residences of the old Norwe- 
gian families, —massive and irregular, 
though square. The heads of wolves, 
boars, and deer, rudely carved in 
stone, projected over each window. 
A high stone wall encompassed the 
building ; and a hage gateway, of the 
Saxon order, over which stood, with 
extended wings, an uncouth repre- 
sentation of an eagle, holding a fish 
in its beak, opened upon a grass ter- 
race, overhanging the water. Two 
children, their fair locks curling over 
their necks, and seemingly of the 
same age, were standing upon the 
terrace, who, the moment they per- 
ceived me, fled with the speed of 
their native roes, through the gate- 
way. Afler surveying for a moment, 
from the terrace, the dim land- 


scape beneath, I followed them, and 


aas met, half-way across the circular 
court within, by the master of the 
house. 

I expected to have been received 
by him with that cordial welcome 
which is usually found in those re- 
mote spots of earth, where the false- 
ness and knaveries of the world 
have not yet approached—where the 
springs of benevolence have not been 
poisoned by ingratitude—nor suspi- 
cion entered, to close the avenues 
to hospitality. But my expectations 
were not realised. The old man did 
not indeed refuse to extend his hand 
to me, but it was hesitatingly ; he 
did not refuse me the usual welcome 
of his country, but it-was coldly given; 
nor did the children echo the wel- 
come in the gleeful faces with which 
infancy had ever met me, in places 
where treachery had never been; 
but stood at a distance, holding each 
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other by the hand, and looking as if 
they mistrusted me, I followed my 
conductor into the house, where an 
abundant repast was soon set before 
me; but it was with an indifferent 
relish that I partook of what I sus. 
pected to be the offering of cold 
civility, rather than of kind-hearted. 
ness, 

I had made an end of my meal, 
and had emptied a goblet of birch 
wine to Gamle Norgé*, to convince 
myself (after the example of Sterne), 
that I bore no grudge against the 
master of the house, or the land of 
his nativity, when he entered the 
room, and walking up to me, inquired 
if I belonged to the profession of 
medicinet. I replied in the negative; 
but added, that in the course of my 
travels I had gathered some little 
knowledge of the science. “ My 
daughter,” said he, “ my only daugb- 
ter is dying! Medicine, I believe, 
would not save her—yet come with 
me.” The words of the old man, 
his tone, his countenance, smote me 
for my suspicions of his hospitality, 
‘*I have mistaken,” said I, “the 
solemnity of sorrow, for the coldness 
of an ungracious welcome.” 

I followed him into the chamber 
of his daughter: she was sitting ina 
chair, and looked as if life were fast 
ebbing away. The twin children 
were standing beside their mother's 
chair—for they were her children— 
and with one arm she encircled them 
both,—and often, with the feeble, 
but passionate effort of expiring 
strength, pressed them to her bosom. 
She looked at her old father, and 
would have spoken, but could not: 
but he understood her wish, for he 
went to her, and supported her, while 
she leaned forward, and put aside 
the silken curls from the brows of her 
infants, and kissed them, She seem- 
ed scarcely twenty-five ; and though 
sorrow had blanched her cheek— 
and something more agonising, more 
acute than sorrow, had left in her beart 





* Old Norway. 


+ Towns in Norway are so distant from each other, that it is common for medical practition- 


ers to travel through the country. 
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the poison of its sting—she was beau- 
tiful still. Need I say, that when the 
old man looked at me, I could only 
shake my head. The crisis was at 
hand. It was now night—and as the 
feeble ray of a waning moon stream- 
ed faintly through the window, and 
fell upon the countenance of the dy- 
ing, I said to myself, ** another moon 
will rise upon her grave.” She ex- 
pired the same night. I did not re- 
tire to rest, but stood in the window 
of my chamber until the first streak 
of dawn, gazing in reverie, sometimes 
upon the dark outline of the forest, 
which the faint aud fitful moonshine 
only defined, but was too feeble to 
enlighten, and sometimes upon the 
starry garb of night, faintly seen be- 
neath the cloudy folds of her mantle. 

lt was my intention to continue 
my journey so soon as I had acknow- 
ledged the hospitalities I had receiv- 
ed; for in such a time as this, the 
presence of a stranger could not be 
welcome. In leaving my chamber, 
I chose a wrong descent, which con- 
ducted me to a door that opened up- 
on the terrace. The bereaved fath- 
er was standing there, and he ap- 
proached to meet me, I expressed 
my acknowledgments for his hospi- 
tality, and my hopes that he might be 
supported under his affliction; and 
was about to take my leave of him, 
when he laid his hand upou mine, 
aud gently motioned me to return 
into the house. He led me to a 
small chamber, which overlooked 
the terrace and the water below; 
and pointing to a chair, while he 
sealed himself in another, opposite 
tome, he pressed his handkerchief 
to his eyes, and addressed me as fol- 
lows :— 

“You must not leave my house 
with suspicions of its hospitality, 
Your reception yesternight was 
ungracious ; but when the events 
which have brought sorrow into this 
family are known to you, they will 
explain the coldness of the welcome, 
with which strangers are greeted in 
the house of Kalmerck. My daugh- 
ter, who died yesternight, was my 
only child: to-morrow would have 
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been her twenty-fourth birth-day. 
While yet an infant, her mother died; 
and she grew up, beneath my eye, in 
virtue and gentleness—I might say, 
in beauty too. When the days of 
her early childhood were passed, she 
was—though still a child—the com- 
panion of her father; and when 
years came upon me, she was my 
stay: and I hoped but there is 
no Agnes to close my eyes !—she is 
gone before her father! It is six 
summers ago, and on an evening such 
as yesterday, that I was standing 
with my daughter on the terrace, as 
was our frequent custom, pointing 
out to her an eagle soaring above the 
Fiord, when a stranger turned ino 
the winding path that leads to my 
gate. 1 went towards him, and wel- 
comed him. He informed me he was 
a Swede, and by profession a por- 
trait-painter. Agnes was then 
eighteen, I beckoned her to ap- 
proach, and inquired of the artist if 
her’s was a countenance which he 
could copy. He undertook to pro- 
duce a faithful likeness, and became 
an inmate in this house. His name 
was Scholberg: his appearance, 
though not vouthful, scarcely indi- 
cated the meridian of life, but his 
countenance bore the impress of 
thought beyond his years. 

“While the picture was in pro- 
gress, the artist was our constant 
companion: his manners were agree- 
able, and his information extensive— 
so at least it seemed to us, in this re- 
mote solitude, You will not wonder, 
then, that the society of Scholberg 
had attractions for both Agnes and 
me —alas! for my poor daughter, it 
had too many ! 

“ The picture was at length com- 
pleted : this is it,” said the old man, 
as he drew from a cabinet 2 minia- 
ture picture, inclosed in a box of 
beech-wood, and placed it in my 
hand. It represented the playful 
countenance, and slight form of a 
fair and lovely girl, but just departed 
from childhood ; and shewed that 
the artist was deficient in neither 
talent nor sentiment. How differ- 
ent from her 1 had seen but yester- 
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night !—from her, who lay in the 
chamber ofdeath! I withdrew my 
gaze from the picture, and returned 
it to the old man, who resumed his 
narrative. ‘ When the painting was 
finished, the artist still delayed to go. 
I was in no haste to withdraw from 
him the hospitality of my house ; but 
at length, some occasion offering, I 
suffered myself to hint at his depar- 
ture ;—and it was then that I first 
discovered the truth. The happiness 
of my child was every thing to me : 
{ would not risk the peace—the 
health—the life, perhaps, of my Ag- 
nes. In fine, after a few months I 
gave her to Scholberg; and as I 
joined their hands, I said to them, 
* My children, you must never leave 
me! I am now an old man, and can- 
not be long in this world; but while 
I remain, you, Agnes, will be my sup- 
nae you, Scholberg, whom I 

ave made her husband, will ratify 
her promise. When | depart, all I 
have will be my child’s—and you 
will then be free.’ 

“* During the first four years after 
this union, little occurred to disturb 
the serenity of our lives; and the 
twin children you have seen are its 
only living pledges. I now approach 
that part of my relation of which I 
would willingly spare myself the re- 
cital; but I have not yet explained 
the seeming inhospitality of my house, 
and I must finish the narrative I have 
begun. 

** Scholberg appeared gradually to 
lose his relish for the simple pleasures 
of our secluded life. He became ab- 
stracted and restless—subject to deep 
reverie—and was usually silent, un- 
less when at times he would speak 
of countries which he had visited ; 
and contrast, in afew and sullen 
words, the varied enjoyments of more 
favoured lands with the monotony of 
his present existence. Agnes too 
grew sorrowlul ; she grieved to find 
that she and her children, and the 
calm of domestic life, had lost their 
charm ; and still more did she grieve 
to think, that the release her husband 
coveted could only be purchased by 
the death of her father. I now ap- 


proach the dreadful crisis of my story. 
One afternoon in May, three months 
ago, while standing on the terrace, 
looking down upon the Fiord, illu- 
minated by the rays of one of our 
first summer suns, Scholberg pro- 
posed to renew the almost forgotten 
custom of rowing upon the water, 
For some days before he had been 
less abstracted, and more willing to 
be pleased, and he had that day 
shewn an uvwonted playfulness of 
manner. “ Alas! it was like the 
sunbeam that plays upon the surface 
of deep water, hiding the darkness 
and profundity beneath. Agnes hail- 
ed the proposal as a promise of a re- 
turn to old habits and lost feelings; 
and I too drew a favourable augury 
from it. ‘Go, my father,’ said Ag- 
nes; ‘ the air is mild, and the water 
calm: go with Scholberg—I will 
watch you from the terrace.’ 

‘“* We descended the winding road, 
and unmoored the boat. The Fiord, 
as you perceive, has many headlands 
and branches ; among these, there is 
one called The Three Brothers’ 
Cradle, from a tradition current in 
Norway, into which Agnes would 
never permit the boat to be conduct- 
ed: she said its gloominess terrified 
her,—and the tradition connected 
with it had made an early impression 
upon her mind. It is narrow at the 
entrance, and within is shaped like 
a bell: high rocks encircle it, rising 
perpendicularly from the water, 
which, from its unfathomable depth, 
is of a pitchy blackness. A few sap- 
less birch-trees are scattered among 
the clefts of the rock; and on its 
summit, lofty firs grow to the very 
edge, and throw a deeper shade over 
the abyss beneath. To the entrance 
of this gulf, Scholberg rowed the 
skiff; and before reaching it, the 
sun was sinking behind the crowded 
trunks of the dark trees that crown- 
ed the rocks. ‘ Shall we enter? 
said Scholberg. When a youth I 
had sometimes taken my boat thither, 
to scare the young eagles, and watch 
their ineffectual efforts to mount to 
the summit of the rocks; and I felt 
willing, after so long an absence from 
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the spot, to recal once more the 
memory of those youthful days. We 
did accordingly enter the Cradle. 
Scholberg rowed nearly to the centre, 
when he stopped, and standing up in 
the boat, and looking to the sky, told 
me to remark the stars, which were 
visible, although the sun had not set. 
Isaid I could not perceive them. 
‘Stand up,’ said he, ‘as I do, and 
place your hands thus.’ I stood and 
looked towards the sky—and in the 
same moment the boat received a 
sudden impulse. I staggered: and 
while the fall was yet uncertain, the 
hand of the parricide directed it! I 
fell into the cauldron, and the skiff 
shot from me. I am relating facts, 
and recalling feelings: what mine 
were, in the instant that I felt the 
hand of my son hurl me from life in- 
tothe dark waters, I cannot describe ; 
though, if life, had its longest course 
yet to run, I would remember till its 
latest hour the agony of that moment. 
To save life by swimming would 
have been impossible, even to the 
youngest and the most vigorous— 
for the tide was then setting in with 
great force up the Fiord : but for me, 
an old man, even to gain the mouth 
of the Cradle, was impracticable— 
the distance was beyond my strength; 
and in that sunless gulf, the extreme 
coldness of the water must speedily 
have benumbed my limbs. Yet, with- 
out any defined purpose of saving 
life, natural instinct led me to pre- 
serve it as long as possible. But 
strength gradually failed me ; and it 
was in one of my latest, impotent 
efforts, to avert the moment of sink- 
ing for ever, that my hand struck a 
hard substance. It was the trunk of 
a tree: such are frequent in the 
Fiords, Loosened from the rafts 
which are descending to the sea, 
they are floated whithersoever the tide 
and the wind may carry them; and 
this one had, by the providence of 
God, been drifted into The Cradle 
of the Three Brothers*. 1 grasped 
it with the clutch of a drowning man, 


and by a desperate effort, succeeded 
in placing myself a. it. Salvation 
seemed now possible—death was, at 
all events, less near. Night was in- 
deed approaching—and cold, and wet, 
and the feebleness of age, were to be 
endured: yet I had hope. At this 
moment, turning my eyes towards 
the mouth of the Cradle, I saw the 
skiff shoot through the opening, and 
disappear. Gradually, the tide car- 
ried me nearer the rocks, though 
farther from the outlet—at least I 
could touch them. A new and more 
defined hope now arose; by means 
of the rocks, I could shape my pro- 
gress. By degrees, I found myself 
advancing nearer the outlet. Hours 
were thus spent; but at length the , 
wide Fiord, gleaming in the star- 
light, stretched beforeme. The tide 
was now ebbing, and I was carried 
without effort, down the Fiord; un- 
til, as morning was beginning to 
break, the tree grounded upon the 
sand of a low and sheltered creak, 
not very distant from my own dwell- 
ing. Exhausted, I threw myself up- 
on the sand, and fell asleep. When 
I awoke the day was far advanced. 
Cold and benumbed, I arose, and 
with difficulty ascended the bank, 
and approached my own house. 
Scholberg stood upon the terrace, 
and I was close to him before he 
perceived me. ‘ Scholberg!’ I said. 
He turned; and uttering a fearful 
yell, which still sounds in my ears, 
fled with the speed of lightning to 
the edge, and leaped into the flood 
below—finding the grave he had in- 
tended for me. 

“« My story is told. Agnes, struck 
with the guilt of her husband, and 
its awful retribution, never smiled 
again ; and I am now left alone, with 
the motherless twin children. 

The old man ceased : a tear rolled 
down his wrinkled cheek. I held 
out my hand to him, and turned 
away; and as | went on my journey, 
I found my eyes grow dim, when I 
thought of the solitary old man! 





* The most remote creeks of the Fiords are affected by the tide. 
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FAIRY FAVOURS. 


Let there be 
A something on the visible Globe that may 
Have leave to love me ; something I may love. —Barry CoRNWALL. 


Wovutpst thou wear the gift of immortal 
bloom ? 

Wouldst thou smile in scorn at the shadowy 
tomb ? 

Drink of this cup ! it is richly fraught 

With balm from the gardens of Genii brought ; 

Drink ! and the spoiler shall pass thee by, 

When 9 young all scatter’d like rose-leaves 

e. 


And would not the youth of my soul be gone, 
If the lov’d had left me, one by one ? 

Take back the cup that may never bless, 
The gift that would make me brotherless ! 
How could I live, with no kindred eye 

To reflect mine immortality % 


Wouldst thou have empire, by sign or spell, 
Over the mighty, in air that dwell ? 

Wouldst thou call the spirits of cave and steep 
To bring thee jewels from Ocean’s deep ? 
Wave but this rod, and a viewless band, 
Slaves to thy will, shall around thee stand. 


And would not fear at my coming then, 

Hush every voice in the homes of men ? 
Would not bright eyes in my presence quail, 
Young cheeks with a nameless thrill grow pale? 
—No gift be mine that aside would turn 

The human love for whose founts I yearn ! 


Wouldst thou then read through the hearts of 


ose 
Upon whose faith thou hast sought repose ? 
Wear this rich gem! it is charmed to show 
When a change comes o’er Affection’s glow; 
Look on its flushing or fading hue, 

And learn if the trusted be false or true. 


Keep, keep the gem, that I still may trust, 

Though my heart’s wealth be but pour’d on 
dust ! 

Let not a doybt in my soul have place, 

To dim the light of a lov’d one’s face. 

Leave to the Earth its warm sunny smile— 

That glory would pass could I look on guile! 


Say then, what gift of my power shall be, 
Favour’d of spirits ! pour’d forth on thee? 
Thou wilt not drink of the cup divine, 

Thou scornest the treasures of wave or mine; 
Thou art fain with a mortal’s lot to rest— 
Answer me ! how may I grace it best ? 


Give me no sway o’er the powers unseen, 

But a human heart where my own may lean! 

A friend, one tender and faithful friend, 

Whose thought’s free current with mine may 
blend, 

And leaving not either on Earth alone, 

Oh ! bid the calm close of our lives be one! 





LOVE WITHOUT DOUBT; 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


ATILDA CLIFFORD, at the 
early age of nineteen, declared 
that she never intended to form any 
matrimonial engagement, since she 
was convinced that she should never 
love any man so well as she ought to 
do, in a situation which demands 
love, honor, and obedience. Had 
she said this to a young friend, she 
would only have been laughed at, 
and assured that her mind would 
change ; but it was only to her aunt 
that the assertion was made, and 
from her it elicited a sigh, for she 
well knew that her beloved niece 
was eminently qualified by her vir- 
tues and accomplishments to make 
the connubial state happy to a good 
man, and not less so to herself. 
The parents of Matilda had been 


for many years resident in the East- 
Indies, during which time she bad 
resided with her widowed aunt ina 
retired village, which did not, how- 
ever, take from her the means of su- 
perior education, or remove her en- 
tirely from the advantages of genteel 
society. 

A baronet whose mansion was situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood had shewn 
to these ladies the utmost attention; 
and, wher he understood that Mr. 
Clifford was, in the general opinion, 
as rich as a nabob, it became evident- 
ly his wish to form an alliance with 
the family. Although his son was 
too much of a young sporting ‘squire 
for Matilda’s taste, it is probable that 
the affair would have ultimately suc- 
ceeded, if the young man had aed / 
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been induced to renounce his inten- 
tions, in consequence of a report that 
Mr. Clifford had been deeply injured 
by the failure of his banker in Cal- 
cutta. The report was false; but, 
during its temporary prevalence, 
while the young beauty was suspect- 
ed of poverty, it so happened that a 
young officer of a very fine person and 
insinuating manners, paid a visit in 
that part of the country, became ac- 
quainted with Mrs, Clifford, and was 
ina short time a professed admirer 
of Matilda. He was a man who had 
travelled in many countries, shone in 
many circles, and added to his natural 
advantages whatever is most striking 
in the hero or charming in the lover, 
as they are presented to the admiring 
contemplation of a young, imagina- 
tive, and romantic mind. Matilda 
quickly returned his affection ; and, 
feeling its value the more at a time 
when she was apparently forsaken 
by her former sordid lover, she gave 
every proof of it consistent with a 
delicate and noble mind. 

The captain supposed her to be 
poor and unprotected; his views 
were far less generous than those of 
the baronet, and he cultivated her af- 
fections with the basest intention. 
The first moment that light was 
thrown on these intentions, was the 
last in which Matilda ever beheld 
him; but from that time she nou- 
rished that contempt for his sex, 
and that deep-seated regret for hav- 
ing suffered herself to listen to his 
vows, which led to the opinion and 
the determination already mentioned. 

Like all other young women who 
have fondly confided in one appar- 
ently worthy, Matilda could not at 
once tear away her heart from her 
lover, though she resolutely denied 
her society to him. For many a sor- 
rowful day did she struggle with her 
feelings ; and, even when her anxie- 
ty for the welfare of her father and 
family was removed, she was only 
led to contemplate, with the greater 
horror, the cruelty and meanness 
Which had actuated the bosom of him 
with whom she had “ garner’d up 
her heart,” and with the impetuosity 
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of youthful sensibility to determiné, 
that henceforward friendship and 
compassion alone should move her 
feelings. She had also, in common 
with many others, adopted the opi- 
nion, that she could only love once : 
and her circle of friends appeared to 
be too confined, and her experience 
too bounded, to allow her judgment 
room to act, and thereby prove the 
fallacy of a doctrine always defended 
by the young, as united to the virtues 
of fidelity and firmness. Under this 
persuasion she constantly refused 
every overture, whether made by the 
attached or the interested, the worthy 
or the unworthy, when ber increasing 
beauty and prosperity rendered her 
an object of marked attention. 

Mrs. Clifford did not offer any de- 
cided opposition to the will of her 
niece, being perhaps rather fearful 
than desirous of an event which would 
take from her a companion so entire- 
ly beloved, and believing also that 
time would not fail to alter an opi- 
nion in which few persons so young 
as Matilda are found to persist. She 
saw gratefully, that the mind of her 
niece was gradually restored to that 
peace of which she had been bereft ; 
that the charming vivacity natural to 
her age, and her situation, returned ; 
and, although there might be a little 
too much of perseverance and incre- 
dulity blended in her temper, she 
had sufficient tenderness of heart and 
gentleness of manners to excite the 
idea that she would eventually change 
her sentiments. 

When the younger of these ladies 
had entered her twenty-first year, 
both were summoned to India in con- 
sequence of the accidental death of 
Matilda’s only brother, and the sad 
state of health to which her mother 
was reduced iv consequence of the 
shock she had received. They lost 
no time in giving this decisive proof 
of their affectionate anxiety ; but the 
length of the voyage precluded them 
from rendering any essential service. 
Matilda had only the melancholy 
satisfaction of receiving the blessing 
and thanks of her dear mother, who 
died a few days after her arrival. 
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Mr. Clifford had been guardian tu 
a young gentleman who had been to 
him like another son, and who, hav- 
ing a great esteem for young Clifford, 
became more dear to the father on 
that account. Heury Dalrymple was 
in every respect worthy of the regard 
felt for him by all the family, and 
from habit Mr. Clifford first looked to 
him for that consolation which he re- 
quired on this trying occasion. He 
afterwards, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, looked to his newly-arrived 
daughter for comfort, and most warm- 
ly and affectionately did Matilda meet 
his wishes, by the most tender sym- 
pathy, the most solicitous assiduity. 

enry zealously co-operated with 
Matilda in the same kind offices ; 
and, as both were treated with equal 
confidence and regard by him who 
was the equal object of their pity and 
reverence, they soon found them- 
selves situated like brother and sister 
in the family. It was, however, soon 


evident to Mrs. Clifford, that her 
lovely niece, thus daily and uncon- 
sciously exhibiting all the most en- 
dearing virtues and qualities of her 


sex, to a young man who had never 
met with any one resembling her, 
had made upon his mind an impres- 
sion of a different nature, which, she 
greatly feared, would prove injurious 
to his peace, more especially as it 
was likely to meet with no check 
until it would be confirmed by time. 
Henry was naturally timid as a lover, 
and he was too delicate as a man to 
speak of his wishes in this season of 
affliction, so that every hour increas- 
ed his passion, yet did not seem to 
hasten its declaration. 

When Mrs, Clifford mentioned her 
fears to her brother-in-law, she in 
fact communicated to him the most 
substantial comfort. “ I rejoice (said 
he) in the prospect this communica- 
tion affords me ; I have known Dal- 
rymple from his cradle ; and, in prin- 
ciple, mind, and temper, not less than 
in person and fortune, he is all that 
I can desire for my daughter.”— 
“ But if Matilda has not the same 
preference for him, what is to be 
done ?”’—* You alarm me ;—has she 
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any other engagement ?”—* Certain. 
ly not, for she refused more good of. 
fers in England than I can recount; 
but she has an aversion for marriage,” 

Mr. Clifford gave « melancholy 
smile at this observation, which indi- 
cated his disbelief of his daughter’s 
obduracy ; nevertheless the time 
came when he found his sister-jp- 
law in the right, for, when Heory at 
length ventured to declare his love, 
Matilda calmly replied, that she could 
not persuade herself to receive him 
as a suitor. 

Mr. Clifford was really afflicted 
with a determination which he con- 
sidered as the result of caprice ; yet 
he could not bring himself to pass 
any severe censure on one who had 
manifested toward him a much great- 
er degree of affection than their long 
parting authorised him to expect, and 
who, in every circumstance of life, 
acted from the dictates of religion 
and reason. He even feared that, if 
he urged a child, so meek and obe- 
dient, to an act in itself desirable, he 
might lay the foundation of future 
unhappiness to one who was the 
source of his future hopes, and he 
could not help nourishing the idea 
that her heart was already bestowed 
in despite of her assurance. Under 
this painful persuasion he earnestly 
besought his young friend to subdue 
(if possible) his unrequited love, and 
to consider Matilda only in the light 
of a sister. 

As this end could not be effected 
whilst he was exposed to the full in- 
fluence of those charms and accom- 
plishments which had won his heart, 
Henry determined on a voyage to 
Europe, to hide from his revered 
friend those sufferings which he well 
knew were always afilictive to him. 
For that purpose he placed his affairs 
in such a state as to allow his imme- 
diate departure, and, when his ar- 
rangements were completed, al- 
nounced his intention. It then ap- 
peared that, with the same intention 
of befriending him, Mr. Clifford had 
himself prepared for returning im 
mediately to his native country, 


and taking thither that daughter 
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whose visit had caused so much mise- 
ryto one whom he valued so highly. 

This mutual explanation was dis- 
tressing to both, the more particular- 
ly as the same vessel was engaged to 
receive two persons who had just in- 
tended to place half of the world be- 
tween each other: yet neither could 
resolve to abandon a situation which 
offered at least the pleasure of con- 
tinued society. The father could 
not renounce one whom he held as 
a son, and who was rendered yet 
more dear by the sacrifice he medi- 
tated; and the lover was as little in- 
dined to forego the pleasure of 
breathing the same air with his be- 
loved, even though it fanned the 
flame which consumed him. 

In due time they set out, and as 
the passengers were numerous, and 
their peculiar circumstances neither 
suspected nor alluded to, Henry and 
Matilda endeavoured to treat each 
other as common acquaintances. To 
the lady this task might be easy ; 
but, to one whose heart was so deep- 
ly moved as the gentleman’s, scarce- 
ly any situation could be more tan- 
talising and cruel. This was the 
more difficult when each of the pas- 
sengers became more known to the 
rest; for there was a similarity of 
taste, manners, situation, and even 

rson, which seemed to mark out 

enry and Matilda to all the com- 
pany as fitted both by nature and 
fortune for each other, and the cold- 
ness shewn by Matilda on the sub- 
ject, was considered, by some, as 
childish fastidiousness ; by others, as 
affectation, altogether unworthy of 
her character. 

Many times Mr. Clifford endea- 
voured to speak to her on the sub- 
ject, but she always sought to evade 
it, or listened with such evident pain 
that he could not bear to pursue it. 
He had not the courage to call tears 
into those eyes which always looked 
upon him at other moments with 
love, nor could he press too far the 
heart which was so submissive and 
datiful. Even Henry himself be- 
came jealous of her father’s power 
er her ; he could not stoop to owe 


the kindness he sought to any en- 
treaties, nor endure the idea that she 
was made to suffer in the most trifling 
degree on his account. As a man of 
delicacy and sensibility, he desired 
either to be accepted for his own 
sake, or finally refused, although such 
refusal might render life itself a bur- 
then. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
troubles far different from those of 
sentiment reached our anxious voy- 
agers. Soon afier they had passed 
the island of Madagascar, a violent 
storm arose, which drove them far 
into the southern ocean, and fora 
long time blew with such irresistible 
fury, that not a vestige of masts, sails, 
or cordage, remained on the ill-fated 
ship. Day afier day, night after 
night, the same riot of the elements 
prevailed ; but at length the fierce 
tempest sank into silence, and the 
vessel lay on the face of the great 
deep, a helpless and denuded hulk, 
far different from its first appearance, 
when, in the words of the poet of 
the seas, 


* She walk’d the waters like a thing of life.” 


At this period, the passengers might 
have exclaimed, 


“ Ah! now began the tempest to the soul ;” 


for, in a very short time, the captain 
and officers exhibited a sense of dis- 
tress, which the fiercest onset of the 
hurricane had never awakened. Dur- 
ing that period several excellent sea- 
men had been washed overboard, 
and much valuable property sacri- 
ficed, together with provisions and 
water, that most valuable of all pro- 
perty. They were therefore left 
ander the line without a breath of air, 
or the power of taking advantage of 
a rising breeze, to perish with hunger 
and thirst, in the mighty wilderness 
of waves by which they were sur- 
rounded, 

Perhaps human nature, in all its 
various trials in the vale of tears, 
never encounters one scene of suffer- 
ing so terrible as this. It is to the 
rich man a sudden bankruptcy, which 
reduces him to the most abject pover- 
ty; the strong man is bowed down 
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by it to the weakness of infan- 
cy; the affectionate and tender heart 
suffers a thousand deaths in seeing 
those whom it loves perish by linger- 
ing torture. In many cases physical 
suffering will injure even the finest 
dispositions, and render the generous 
selfish, the courageous timid, and the 
lofty grovelling ; and rarely will it be 
found that virtue or friendship can 
survive the ordeal of this appalling 
State. 

Food and water were now dealt 
out in small rations, and the least 
possible portion that could sustain 
life was assigned to each person ; and 
all on board were exhorted to look 
out continually for any vessel within 
their wide ken, since they had no 
other hope of relief whatever, their 
boats as well as rigging being lost in 
the storm.* While the gale con- 
tinued, the female passengers, one of 
whom was accompanied by her son, 
about the age of three years, were 
necessarily separated from the men, 
all of whom had shared in the labor 
of working the vessel. At this time 
they all kept together, anxious to re- 
ceive the consolation of society, and 
to impart to each other those hopes 
which were so necessary for cheir 
support; yet it was perceived that in 
a short time each retired to eata 
scanty morsel in solitude, at the hour 
when it was distributed. In some 
cases this arose probably from a sense 
of shame,—a fear that disgusting 
eagerness might be exhibited, or that 
one might venture to snatch from a 
weak neighbour that morsel which 
his own small portion might render 
the more tempting: in others it arose 
from the dread of witnessing the suf- 
ferings of dear friends; such were 
the feelings which actuated Dalrym- 
ple, as he turned shudderingly from 
the scanty and loathsome viands of- 
fered to the lips of Matilda, 

It was observed in this deplorable 
company, that the young, who had 
been previously in bigh health, and 
full of the strength and vivacity inci- 
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dent to their age, declined most rap. 
idly ; and in no case was the change 
more remarkable than in that of the 
little boy, although the captain had 
compassionately assigned him an 
equal portion with his mother, and 
he had been assisted not only by her 
but by Henry and Matilda.—{[n his 
shrunken flesh and darkened skin, 
the feebleness of his voice and the 
ghastliness of his smile, they read 
the change in their own persons, the 
rapid approaches to that consumma- 
tion of their miseries, from which all 
turned with horror, from the natural 
dread of becoming the prey of their 
fellow-creatures—a conclusion which 
the looks of the sailors seemed daily 
to threaten, 

Day succeeded day ;—minds grew 
weak as well as bodies. The parch- 
ed tongue ceased to speak of com- 
fort ; the voice of command was no 
longer heard; and the eyes of many 
became so dim that they were un- 
equal to the only duty which they 
were called to exercise.—The sur- 
geon alone was active, being proba- 
bly sustained by some remnant of his 
own stores; and his exertions kept 
awake in some bosoms the glimmer- 
ing hope which another day might 
realise. Matilda appeared to pos 
sess less of this cheering influence 
than any of the party; but, by due 
resignation to the divine will, she 
compensated this deficiency in pre- 
sent energy. Not expecting to live, 
she ceased to enquire after the ap- 
pearance of the sea, the hour, ot 
even the health of those beloved ob- 
jects for whom her prayers were si- 
lently ascending. She could not even 
desire the pittance which might be 
accorded to her; but when Henry, 
creeping to her couch, presented a 
little water to her black parched lips, 
the voice of nature was imperious ;— 
she drank it eagerly and thankfully. 
** This (she said) was a sweet draught, 
and a large one too ; it has strength 
ened me so much, that with your a 
sistance I can crawl once more to 


——t 





* A surgeon (now eminent in his profession) who was on board of the Caledonia Indiaman 
when it was in this distressful situation, gave the author a description from which various pati 
culars in the story are borrowed. 
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the deck, and, when there, weak 
though you are, Henry, you will be 


The lover inquired eagerly what 
he could do more.—‘“ I shall die 
there, and you will push me into the 
sea;—it is the last kind office you 
can render me,” 

The request was comprehended, 
and the promise given; but it re- 
quired the united efforts of Henry, 
of her father and the surgeon, to en- 
able her to ascend to the deck. The 
lover was indeed the weakest of the 
party; for he had administered to 
Matilda every drop of the precious 
fluid so necessary for sustaining life, 
and this loss, added to the terrific 
promise he had just made, rendered 
him scarcely able to support his own 
wasted frame, much less that form on 
which his eye still dwelt with unut- 
terable fondness and compassion. 

As Matilda rose slowly from the 
interior, enveloped in a shawl of 
white China silk, supported by tall 
shadowy forms, she conveyed the 
idea of some pale tenant of the tomb 
experiencing the change of resurrec- 
tion, especially as the long-desired 
breeze was now springing, and played 
inthe neglected tresses of her hair 
and the folds of her drapery. 

The momentary revival given by 
this delicious air was felt through all 
her trembling frame, and, combined 
with the effects of her late draught, 
gave temporary animation ; the film 
cleared from her weakened eyes; 
she gazed eagerly around, and, look- 
ing to the east, stretched out her thia 
arms, exclaiming eagerly, “a sail ! 
asail!” Several of those around her 
were unable to descry the object on 
which her eyes were riveted ; but 
others among the famished party 
could perceive that she was right, 
and in a few minutes the joyful words 
were re-echoed from tongue to 
tongue, throughout that dismal dwell- 
ings The shawl of poor Matilda 
Was eagerly seized and hoisted, and 
ina few minutes the eyes, now quick- 
ened by alternate hope and terror, 
beheld, with a sensation which no 
words can describe, the noble vessel 
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staying her course, then launching 
her long boat, and sending it forth 
with friends and succour. 

Matilda moved not from the place 
where she was now laid on the deck. 
—She heard cheerful voices soften 
into tones of pity, and found that 
manly hearts were melting into tears, 
and nearly suffocated with sighs, on 
beholding the dreadful condition of 
their famishing fellow-creatures; but 
she spoke not, moved not, until some 
one approached with “ wine for the 
poor young lady.”—*“ Oh, no!” she 
said,—* give it, I beseech you, to 
poor Henry; he is now dying for 
want of water.—Alas! he gave his 
share to me, and I drank it in igno- 
rance.” 

The youth was then extended on 
the deck, apparently expiring. The 
lieutenant flew to him, raised him, 
and put the precious cordial to his 
lips in time, but only just in time to 
save him. Matilda saw this, and in- 
stantly fainted. 

The ship in question was bound to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and will- 
ingly took on board the females: 
Matilda and her aunt, therefure, 
were immediately conveyed to that 
port, from which two vessels were 
despatched to tow the hulk into the 
harbour. Before the friendly stran- 
gers left her, all the provisions and 
water they could spare had been 
given to the unfortunate crew; and, 
as they were distributed with care, 
none of the seamen expired on board, 
but, in consequence of their indul- 
gence after their arrival at the Cape, 
some of them lost their lives. 

With returning strength and recol- 
lection the fears of Henry returned 
also; for, although he was sensible 
of Matilda’s confidence and kindness, 
he knew not how far her actions had 
been influenced by her weakness as 
an invalid, or by her esteem for him 
as the friend of her father. When, 
however, they met, her faded cheek 
was sufiused with a blush, and her 
tearful eye glistened with a pleasure 
which lighted up his beart with grate- 
ful transports. Their welcome to 
each other appeared rather that of 
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two beings who had passed the bourne 
of life and belonged to the land of 
souls, than of two young persons in 
the morning of their days, and even 
those who had shared in their suffer- 
ings gazed upon them with emotions 
of pity and almost sarprise. 

* Matilda,” said Mr. Clifford, “ if 
I may judge from the present appear- 
ances, you will not, on our arrival in 
England, oppose the wishes of Henry 
and myself, you ought now to be 
satisfied with his conduct, and to re- 
ly on his affection.” —“ Dear father, 
I have been long satisfied with Hen- 
ty, but not with myself: Since, how- 
ever, I was able to send him the 
draught I'so much needed myself, I 
am become convinced that my heart 
is capable of that affection he so well 
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merits, and which I hope for the rest 
of my life to evince for him. -Sure- 
ly a woman ought not only to awak- 
en love, but to feel it in all its purity 
and fervency, before she ventures to 
profess it before God and man,” “Jt 
is desirable certainly,” said Mr. Clif. 
ford: “‘ neverthless, if a woman has 
a decided preference, and no other 
bias, I believe she will generally ac- 
quire love enough for a good hus- 
band in the course of a twelvemonth 
to last her life out. The world would 
be strangely situated, my dear girl, if 
every lady required ‘a dance of 
death’ before she selected a partner, 
demanded a living skeleton for a 
husband, and thought that nothing 
Jess than her last morsel could prove 
her love without a doubt,” 
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THE SUN FLOWER, 

HE value of this plant, which is so 
easily cultivated, and ornament- 
al to the garden, is scarcely known. 
The seed forms a most excellent and 
convenient feed for poultry, and it is 
necessary ouly to cut off the heads of 
the plant when ripe, tie them in 
bunches, and hang them up ina dry 
Situation to be used as wanted, They 
not only fatten every kind of pouliry, 
but greatly increase the quantity of 
eggs they lay. When cultivated toa 
considerable extent, they are also 
capital feed for sheep and pigs, and 
for pheasants, The leaves, when 
dried, form a good fodder for cattle ; 
the dry stalks burn well, and afford 
abundance of alkali, and when in 
bloom, the flower is most attractive 
to bees. The properties of this or- 
namental flower render it peculiarly 

valuable in the cottager’s garden. 


TO INCREASE THE ODOUR OF ROSES. 

Plant a large onion by the side of 
the rose-tree in such a manner that it 
shall touch the root of the latter. The 
rose which will be produced will have 
an odour nuch stronger and more 


agreeable than such as have not been 
thus treated ; and the water distilled 
from these roses is equally superior 
to that prepared by means of ordina- 
ry rose-leaves. 


SCIONS. 


The best method of removing sci- 
ons of fruit-trees from a distance, is 
to stick their lower ends into a turnip 
or potatoe, and then pack them in 
moss or hay ; in this way they may 
be sent from England to America. 
On their arrival they should be half 
or three quarters buried in moderate- 
ly moist soil in the shade, and kept 
there till the season for grafting. A 
great means of success in performing 
the latter operation is to- have the 
stock advanced somewhat beyond the 
scion; another means is to put a 
hood of paper over the graft, to guard 
it from the vicissitudes of the atmos 
phere, and in some degree to increase 
the temperature. In some nurseries 
newly grafted dwarfs are earthed up 
to the top of the ball of clay, and the 
scion slightly protected by a litle 
dry litter, fronds of fir-tree or of 
ferns. Kot 
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HOW TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS IN 
AN ORCHARD. 

Plant, according to its size, from one 
to four plants of birdcherry ; (Prunus 
Padus); almost the whole of the cat- 
erpillars and butterflies within one or 
two hundred yards will resort to that 
plant. ‘The appearance of the bird- 
cherry will be hideous, but the fruit 
trees will be safe. 


METHOD OF FORCING FIGS. 

No fruit-tree is so docile as the 
fig; it bears as well or better in a 
pot than a free soil ; cuttings come 
into bearing the same season ; a first 
and second crop are obtained in the 
open air, and no tree forces better. 
Mr. Robert Chapman, an intelligent 
and skilful gardener at Harewood- 
house has cultivated the fig in pots 
under glass at that place for the last 
thirty years. The pots are general- 
ly from twenty to twenty-four inches 
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wide and fourteen inches deep. The 
trees are annually taken out of them 
in. January, all the younger roots are 
cut off with a sharp knife ; the ball 
is reduced according to circumstances, 
and the plants are repotted in rich 
sandy loam, A bed of dung or leaves 
is made on the floor of a house which 
has vines against its back wall ; into 
this the pots are plunged, and a little 
fire heat is given, so as to keep the 
air from 65 to 70 degrees, The usual 
routine of culture is pursued ; the 
fruit begins to ripen early in April, 
and a succession is kept up in the 
same house until October, after which 
the plants are plunged in the soil of 
the house, and kept dry until Janua- 
ry. Thesorts are the Genoa, the 
large brown Ischia, the Murry, the 
small black Ischia, and the black Ge- 
noa, The trees are of different ages, 
from three to twenty years. 
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. PPAls-TOL, Louise,” exclaimed 
the landlady of a small but 

neat auberge at ***** to her dangh- 
ter, a sweet child, about seven years 
of age, who, playing with a little cur- 
ly French dog, was sitting on a three- 
legged stool, humming a trifling chan- 
son which she had gleaned from a 
collection of ditties pertaining to an 
old woman, who, when the landlady 
might be busily engaged, attended the 
infant steps and movements of Lou- 
ise. “ Tais-toi, ecoutez, la diligence 
s’approche ;” the truth of the good 
woman’s remark being vouched for 
by the heavy rumbling of that pon- 
derous machine, the “ Vite, vite” of 
the postillion, and the “ crack, crack” 
of his huge whip, This was shortly 
after the battle of Waterloo, when 
our troops, crowned with laurels, 
were hastily leaving the continent, 
burning with anxiety to revisit their 
native soil, and their countrymen of 
the peace department were as hasti- 
ly leaving it, fired with curiosity to 
Debold the spot where such laurels 
55 ATHENEUM, VoL. 8, 2d series. 


had been so hardly earned. Atleast 
such was undoubtedly the most prev- 
alent cause of the great influx of con- 
tinental visiters at that period; but 
there were, by way of contrast to 
these votaries of curiosity, too many 
whose contracted brow and thought- 
ful melancholy cast of visage betray- 
ed forcibly their owners’ curiosity to 
be otherwise and more feelingly work- 
ed upon ; *twas the anxiety, the wish 
to gather information respecting rel- 
atives or friends, killed or wounded 
in the late dire struggle, which had 
caused those appearances, But to 
my subject. ”T'was at the close of a 
very hot July day that the diligence 
drew up to the door of the before 
mentioned auberge. “A diner,” 
as the postillion (nearly smothered in 
in his tremendous “ bottes fortes,” 
genteelly taking from his head a hat 
almost as small as the boots were in 
comparison large) was politely pleas- 
edtotermit. No pressing invitation 
was requisite to incline our English 
travellers to take their seats around 





“a 
the table well arranged with French 
fare, and fatigue seemed to lose it- 
self in the exhilaration proceeding 
from the chablis, champagne, and 
chambertin ; but there was one trav- 
eller, whose melancholy defied erad- 
ication—an English lady, genteelly 
but plainly habited, to appearance 
about seven and twenty years of age ; 
her features handsome and strongly 
marked ; when in health of mind and 
body, they might have possessed the 
besoin du souci,’” habitual to the 
country,io which she was then travel- 
ling, but were now too deeply cloud- 
ed with} that “ apparence de la mi- 
sére,” to which the English seem 
alone. to give fullness of effect—a 
fault perhaps, but a sentimental one, 
worthy of that or any other country. 
She had with her a beautiful boy, 
whose age might be about five, who 
attracted partly by the pretty appear- 
ance of the dog, by signs and child- 
ish frolics, soon formed acquaintance 
with the hostess’s daughter, the little 
Louise. For some time previous to 
the arrival of the diligence at the au- 
berge, a storm had been expected ; 
and the distant thunder and heavy 
drops of rain beating against the case- 
ments before the dinner was half over 
gave appearance of justice and rea- 
son to the entertainment of such an- 
ticipations, and caused a general con- 
gratulation at the party being so safe- 
ly housed. As the storm was increa- 
sing every minute, much argument 
was not necessary to induce the pos- 
tillion to delay proceeding until it 
might abate. Some of the party re- 
sorted to the bottle, and some to 
cards, to wile away the time. The 
lady requested to be conducted to a 
private apartment, wherein to pass 
with her dear child (remote from the 
noisy mirth of her companions, so lit- 
tle according with her then feelings) 
the time, until the diligence might 
again be ready to start. But half an 
hour had scarce elapsed from the for- 
mation of this arrangement ere ad- 
mission was sought and gained by a 
brigade of English soldiers, six of 
whow, on a support formed by mus- 
kets, bore. what seemed to be the 
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corpse ofan officer, whose arm, 

ing down, gave to another officer the 
hand. Such a scene soon attracted 
general attention. In a few minutes 
a couch, by the junction of two or 
three chairs, was made, and on that 
the body laid: The soldiers who had 
formed the support,with arms ground. 
ed and grief deeply marked on their 
countenances, presented a melancho- 
ly group; whilst the young officer, 
kneeling by the couch, and gazing in. 
tently on his friend, but served to 
heighten the melancholy of the scene, 
A long silence of anxiety, interrupt. 
ed but by the rolling of the thunder 
and the pattering of the rain, ensued, 
“Tis no use,” at length exclaimed 
the friend of the wounded man, “ "tis 
now no use even to hope, my brave 
fellows ; the surgeon was deceived, 
and rash to consent to his removal, 
Your commander has sunk beneath 
the fatigue. I thought it would be 
so. Peace,” he exclaimed, as the 
tears fell fast from his eyes, ”’ peace 
to thy names, brave, generous St. 
Clair.” An agonizing shriek from 
above startled all; and in another 
moment the lady (the traveller in the 
diligence) fell on what appeared to 
be the soldier’s bier. “ Heavens! 
what dream is this ?” exclaimed the 
officer who had been so assiduous in 
his attention to the unfortunate man; 
“my sister here !—let me intreat, let 
me beg—” “ No, Albert Fitzalleya 
—no, brother, no,” uttered Mrs. 3t. 
Clair, “ remove me not—I am calm, 
resigned, very, very calm—lI expect- 
ed this—if I cannot live I can die 
with him. St. Clair, awake—your 
wife, your Charlotte calls—what not 
one smile?—look here,’ she cried, 
pulling the frightened, trembling, 
weeping child towards the body, 
“ your child, your boy, your dearest 
Edward calls for you too. O, ago 
ny! he does not move. Dead! no, 
no, it cannot be—my life, my love, 
my husband.” And there was some- 
thing, it did seem, in that sweet voice 
which reached the dying warrior’s 
heart, for he opened his eyes already 
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beamed to his afflicted wife. Rea- 
son and strength too returned, but 
their dominion was momentary, for 
with one hand feebly grasping that of 
his wife, his other resting on the head 
of his dear boy, and his sunken eyes 
directed from one to the other, the 
brave, the respected, the beloved St. 
Clair died ! He sank on the rough, 
uncouth couch, and with him the 
senseless form of his fond wife. The 
stillness of the corpse scarcely sur- 


us 
passed that which for a time was 


reigning over the group assembled 
there ; at length the brother gently 


raised the wretched widow from her 


sad resting place ; but the fair suffer- 
er was released from earthly pain; 
with her husband she could not live, 
but she indeed with him had died ! 
Their son, Edward St. Clair, is in 
existence, living with, and beloved 
by his uncle, Albert Fitzalleyn. 





THE RESIGNATION OF BISHOP WULSTAN, 


HE rumor that Wulstan of Wor- 
cester had been summoned to 
resign his pastoral staff to a Norman, 
had spread fur and wide, and had 
created an extraordinary sensation. 
The bishop was almust idolized 
among the Saxons. His virtues were 
numerous, his liberality of an extent 
correspondent to the princely reven- 
ues with which he was endowed ; 
and although he was reputed to be 
an indifferent scholar, his eloquence 
was overwhelmingly powerful. He 
had, moreover, enjoyed the especial 
favour of the late king, Edward the 
Confessor ; who, although slighted 
and neglected in his life-time, was 
after Hiesdeath remembered with the 
utmost affection and veneration by 
his people, and even canonized by 
the Pope. As the bishop moved 
through the crowds collected outside 
the abbey, clad in his episcopal 
robes, and bearing his silver staff in 
his hand, the multitude knelt down 
reverently before him, and bowed 
their heads to receive his blessing. 
The soldiers, who guarded the en- 
trance to the abbey, received him 
very differently, Although they 
bowed their heads and crossed them- 
selves when a Norman prelate pass- 
ed, they remained as immovable as 
statues when any one of the few 
Saxons, who still retained that dig- 
nity, entered the sacred edifice. Wul- 
stan, however, only grasped his staff 
more resolutely, and trod with a 
firmer step as he moved between 
irreverent sentinels, An ex- 


pression of applause, which burst 
from the multitude as he entered the 
abbey, was instantly silenced by the 
uplifted spears of the soldiers; and 
then a tumult of anxious and half- 
suppressed whispering pervaded the 
deuse and rapidly increasing crowd. 

Before the high altar, and near the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, was 
erected a throne of great splendour 
and magnificence, under a superb 
canopy of state. On it sat a man 
apparently about five-and-thirty years 
of age, holding a sceptre in his hand, 
with the diadem of England on his 
head, and surrounded with all the in- 
signia of royalty. Without these ex- 
trinsic symbols of his rank, however, 
the lightning glance of his keen blue 
eye, the haughty but majestic lofti- 
ness of his brow, and the imperious 
smile with which his lip was curled, 
sufficiently indicated William the 
Conqueror.- On his right hand, on 
a seat somewhat lower, sat Lanfranc, 
a Milanese monk, who had been re- 
cently elevated to the primacy, and 
who, by virtue of his distinguished 
station, presided over the synod. 
Several bishops, abbots, and other 
dignified ecclesiastics, including Rob- 
ert of Orleans, sat around him. The 
Baron Fitzwalter and other Norman 
lords, stood on the left hand of the 
monarch, who, as Wolstan entered, 
and bowed before the royal presence, 
stooped down and conversed fora 
few seconds with the primate, 

“ Wulstan, some time Bi of 
Worcester,” seid Lenfrane, “fF am 
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commanded by our sovereign Lord 
King William, to inform you that he 
has been pleased to remove you from 
the station which you have so long 
unworthily occupied, seeing that you 
are an unlearned and foolish person, 
ignorant of the French language, and 
wholly incapable either to instruct 
the church or to counsel the king. 
I, therefore, call upon you to deliver 
up your pastoral ring and staff, that 
I may give it to him whom the king 
has been pleased to nominate as your 
successor,” 

‘** Wulstan drew himself up proud- 
ly to reply, and his tall form and sin- 
ewy limbs seemed to expand to co- 
lossal dimensions as he spake—“ I 
know, my lord archbishop,” he said, 
“ that I am entirely unfit and unwor- 
thy of so high a station, being unde- 
serving of the honour, and unequal 
to the task; and, yet I think it un- 
reasonable that you should demand 
that staff of me which I never re- 
ceived from you. However, in some 
measure, I submit to your sentence, 
and will resign that staff; but I consi- 
der it just to make that resignation to 
none other than King Edward the Ho- 
ly Confessor,who conferred it on me.” 

Thus ending, he rose, and crossed 
the church towards King Edward’s 
tomb, “ Bold traitor!” said the king, 
“art thou mad? or whither would 
thy insolence lead thee?” Wulstan 
heeded not, and seemed not even to 
hear the indignant exclamation of 
the monarch, but approaching the 
tomb, he knelt down before it, and 
said : “ Thou knowest, O holy king! 
that with much unwillingness, and 
even by force, was I constrained to 
take this office upon me: for neither 
the desire of the prelates, the peti- 
tions of the monks, nor the voice of 
the nobility prevailed, till thy com- 
mands were laid upon me. But now, 
behold, there are a new king and 
new lords; and a new bishop pro- 
nounces a new sentence. Thee they 
accuse of fondness for making me a 
bishop, and me of assurance for con- 
senting to become one. Neverthe- 
Jess, not unto them, but unto thee 
will T resign my staff.” 


The Resignation of Bishop Wulstan. 


Thus saying he rose, and striking 
his staff with extraordivary force and 
violence on the tomb, it peneirated 
above an inch into the solid stone, 
and remained there fixed. The king, 
who had risen from his throne, on 
perceiving the impassioned gestures 
of Wulstan, sank back into it again, 
with a smile of contempt, when he 
saw that his passion had ended in a 
display so impotent. * If,” he said, 
“the wounded vanity of the old do- 
tard can be thus alleviated, be it 
even so. My good Lord Robert of 
Orleans, pluck, I pray thee, that 
episcopal staff away, and keep it for 
thy pains.” 

The Norman monk descended 
from his seat, and proceeded with 
alacrity to seize upon the symbol of 
his new honours; but he might as 
easily with his single arm have up- 
rooted the oak from its firm founda 
tions, as have removed the: staff from 
the place in which the hand of Wal 
stan had planted it. ‘ Death!” cried 
the king, foaming with passion, 
“have our Norman prelates such 
girlish muscles, that they cannot un- 
set the planting of that old drivel 
ler’s arm. My lord archbishop, 
bring me the staff!” 

Lanfranc, a man appareatly of su- 
perior strength to Wulstamy ‘and of 
fewer years, then approached the 
tomb, but his efforts were as unavail- 
ing as those of his brother monk. 
The king, with a mixture of wonder 
and contempt in his conntenance, 
derided their imbecile efforts ; and 
at length, to punish their effeminacy, 
promised to confer the bishopric up- 
on whichever of the ecclesiastics 
could remove the staff. The rever- 
end fathers, one and all, laboured 
painfully, and no doubt with hearty 
good will, but all were at length 
obliged to abandon the task in des 
pair. 

The king, incensed almost to mad- 
ness, leaped from his throne, and 
approaching the tomb, seized the 
silver staff in his own Herculean 
grasp. It shook in‘his sinewy hand, 
but to remove it from its place seemns 
ed impossible. The big drops started ® 
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fom his brow, and he gasped for 
breath with the violence of his exer- 
tions before he relinquished his hold. 

Wulstan, who had resumed his 
seat, now again approached the tomb 
of King Edward, and taking the staff 
into his hand removed it as easily as 
Sampson broke his manacles. The 
whole assembly seemed panic-struck 
—for a moment they gazed on, in 
breathless silence, and then, “ a mir- 
acle! a miracle!” was shouted out 
by every one present. Some of the 
populace, who had pressed into the 
aisles of the abbey, cried, “ Blessed 
bethe memory of good King Ed- 
ward—honour to his servant Wal- 
stan!” and the ery was caught and 
echoed by the assembled crowd with- 
out, until the arches of the abbey 
rang with its reverberations. 

“The will of heaven be done !” 
said the conqueror, approaching Wul- 
stan. “ Keep, my Lord of Worces- 
ter, the pastoral staff which your 
haed has borne so long with honour, 
and may God pardon us for having 
listened to evil counsellors, who were 
plotting the destruction of one of his 
most faithful servants. But Robert,” 
he said, turning to the disappointed 
candidate of the episcopacy, “ was 
there not a charge against some per- 
son in your custody to which you 
would crave our attention ?” 

“ Truly, my liege,” said the monk, 
who entertained some hope that he 
might still remove Wulstan from the 
monarch’s favour; “ such a charge 
have I to prefer, and it grieves me 
much to say that it is a charge in 
which my Lord of Worcester is im- 
plicated.” 

“ Give it utterance, then, reverend 
‘ather,” said the king, resuming his 

*t upon the throne, “and we will 

} {0 it attentively.” 
to sont! of Orleans then motioned 
om . 

brought sof his atiendants, who 
daughter *2 the presence Edith, the 
Nhe Saxon Wulstan, and 

Walter, the s fa N b 
who, though pf a Norman baron, 
had heels forbi g betrothed to her, 
ther. whe Orbidteen by his proud fa- 
» when the feujs were highest be- 
Speen the conquertrs and the con- 
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quered, to think of a connexion with 
the fair Saxon. 

“ My liege,” said the monk, “I 
chargesmy Lord of Worcester with 
the practice of magic, witchcraft,and 
other diabolical arts. I charge him 
that by means similar to those by 
which he has this day, I fear, de- 
ceived you and this reverend synod ; 
he has seduced this youth from his 
allegiance to his king, and his duty 
to his father, and fixed his affections 
upon this damsel, his daughter.” 

“ Nay,” said the king, smiling, 
“is a comely youth, and a most 
sweet maiden, and methinks that it 
needed not much magic to fix the 
stripling’s affections in the place to 
which they have wandered. — But 
what says my Lord Fitzwalter— 
doth this match meet with his disap- 
prebation ?” 

“ My liege,” said the baton, “T 
have to crave this reverend prelate’s 
pardon for my late unworthy car- 
riage towards him, and to supplicate 
his consent to the marriage of his 
fair daughter with my son.” 

“ Freely, freely, is that pardon 
granted, and that offence forgotten,” 
said Wulstan, delighted at being able 
to seal the happiness of two persons 
to whom he was ardently attached. 

“Then,” said the king, “ the first 
duty which my Lord of Worcester 
shall now perform on the restoration 
of his functions, shail be the union of 
this fair pair in the bonds of matri- 
mony. Proceed, my lord, in your 
holy office ; and as the damsel will 
want some one to perform the duty 
of a parent on this occasion, perhaps 
she will not refuse the tender of the 
services of William of Normandy.” 

A shout, which seemed to rend the 
roof of the venerable pile under 
which they were assembled, burst 
from the multitude. Walstan pro- 
nounced the marriage rites, the king 
gave away the blushing bride, and a 
day which had been ushered in with 
so many lamentations, and ominous 
forebodings, closed amidst expres- 
sions of general satisfaction and de- 
light. 





VARIETIES. 


’ GLORY, 

OX the following day, the 7th of 

September, on which the bloody 
battle of the Moscowa took place, I 
was from five o’clock in the morning 
stationed near the officers who waited 
the orders of Napoleon. We were 
placed at the bottom of a redoubt 
which had been taken from the éne- 
my the evening before; it was the 
spot from whence all the orders were 
given. General Montbrun, one of 
our most distinguished soldiers, left 
us at full gallop, and burning with 
warlike ardour, He had just received 
an order from Napoleon to attack a 
formidable redoubt, placed in the 
centre of the enemy’s army, which 
spread death in all parts. J cannot 
express the grief I felt when Napole- 
on was informed, two hours after- 
wards, that this illustrious warrior 
had fallen under the enemy’s fire, in 
the midst of a most splendid charge. 
I knew aud loved my countryman 
Montbrun, He carried with him the 
esteem, the attachment, and the re- 
gret of the whole army: he would 
probably have received the staff of 
marshal had he survived so much cou- 
rage and glory. I was expressing my 
grief to Augustus de Caulaincourt, 
who formed one of our group, when 
the emperor looking our way per- 
ceived him, and calling him to him, 
gave him the command of the brave 
troops whom the death of General 
Montbrun had left without a head. 
He returned to us filled with a noble 
joy, in which I did not participate, 
for it penetrated me with the most 
sorrowful recollections, He ordered 
his horses to advance, embraced the 
best of brothers, bade us farewell, and 
was off as quick as lightning, followed 
by his aid-de-camp. And he also at 
the head of fifty cuirassiers, com- 
manded by their brave colonel M. 
Cristophe, fell in this fatal redoubt, 
which was carried by assault, and 
decided the fate of the battle. He 
fell, leaving a beautiful young widow 


to whom he had been united only 
some hours before his departure for 
the army. He was interred in this 
redoubt, the tragical scene of so ma- 
ny exploits !—Private Anecdotes of 
Foreign Courts. 
FISHING IN THE RIVER YEOU. 

The fishery of the Yeou, in Bor. 
nou, is a very considerable source of 
commerce to the inhabitants of its 
banks ; and the manner of fishing is 
ingenious though simple. The Bor. 
nouese make very good nets of a 
twine spun from a perennial plant 
called kalimboa ; the implements for 
fishing are two large gourds nicely 
balanced, and fixed on a large stem 
of bamboo, at the extreme ends ; the 
fisherman launches this on the river, 
and places himself astride between 
the two gourds, and thus he floats 
with the stream, and throws his net, 
He has also floats of cane, and 
weights, of small leathern bags of 
sand ; he beats up against the stream, 
paddling with his hands and feet, pre- 
vious to his drawing the net, which, 
as it rises from the water, he lays 
before him as he sits; and with a 
sort of mace, which he carries for the 
purpose, the fish are stunned by a 
single blow. His drag finished, the 
fish are taken out, and thrown into 
the gourds, which are open at the 
top, to receive the produce of his 
labour. These wells being filled, he 
steers for the shore, unloads, avd 
again returns to the sport,—Der 
ham’s Travels in Africa. 


REWARD OF HONESTY. 
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and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- 
caiming, ‘Go, my son, I consign thee 
to God; we shall not meet again till 
the day of judgment.’ I went on 
well,” he adds, “till I came near to 
Hamadan, when our kAfillah was 
plundered by sixty horsemen; one 
fellow asked me what I had got. 
‘Forty dinars,’ said I, ‘ are sewed 
under my garments.’ The fellow 
laughed, thinking, no doubt, that I 
was joking with him. ‘ What have 
you got?’ said another; I gave him 
the same answer. When they were 
dividing the spoi!, I was called to an 
eminence where the chief stood ; 
‘What property have you got, my 
little fellow 1’ said he. I have told 
two of your people already,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I have forty dinars sewed up 
carefully in my clothes!’ He ordered 
them to be ript open, and found my 
money. ‘* And how came you,’ said 
he, with surprise, ‘to declare so 
openly, what has been so carefully 
hidden?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I 
will not be false to my mother, to 
whom I have promised that I will 
never tell a lie.’ ‘ Child,’ said the 
robber, ‘hast thou such a sense of 
duty to thy mother at thy years, and 
am I insensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to my God? Give me 
thy hand, innocent boy,’ continued 
he, ‘that I may swear repentance 
upon it.” He did so—his followers 
were all alike struck with the scene. 
‘You have been our leader in guilt,’ 
said they to their chief, ‘be the same 
in the path of virtue ;’ and they in- 
stantly, at his order, made restitution 
of their spoil, and vowed repentance 
on my hand.”— Sketches of Persia. 


CHESS. 

Chess-play is a good and witty 
exercise of the mind, and fit for such 
as are idle, and have extravagant im- 
pertinent thoughts, or troubled with 
cares; nothing better to divert their 
mind and alter their meditations ; in- 
vented, some say by the general of 
an army in a famine to keep soldiers 
from mutiny ; but if it proceed from 
over-much study, in such a case it 
do more harm than good. It is 


a game too troublesome to some 
men’s brains, too full of anxiety ; all 
but as badas study: besides, it is a 
testy, choleric game, and very offen- 
sive to him that loseth the mate. 
William the Conqueror, playing at 
chess with the prince of France (dau- 
phine was not annexed to the crown 
in those days) losing his mate, knock- 
ed the chess-board about his pate ; 
which was a cause afterwards of much 
enmity between them.— Burton, 


HORBERG. 

This celebrated Swedish artist was 
the son of a private soldier. At nine 
years of age he gained his liviag by 
tending sheep; but even at that age 
his taste for painting manifested it- 
self in a remarkable manner, The 
vignettes which he had seen in old 
catechisms and almanacks were his 
earliest models. He imitated them 
from memory on the bark of birch- 
trees. He also carved in wood all 
kinds of little figures, and ornament- 
ed his father’s cottage with them. 
The only colours he possessed were 
ochre, chalk, and water, in which he 
steeped various earths. By degrees, 
however, he improved these coarse 
materials, so as to form from them a 
very tolerable set of crayons, If, 
fortunately, he obtained a sheet of 
paper, he attempted to colour his de- 
signs with the juice of wild plants. 
In the forests and in the fields, he 
sketched with charcoal on the trunks 
of great trees. At fourteen, he en- 
deavoured to obtain employment 
with a painter at Wexio, but his pa- 
rents requiring his assistance, he was 
obliged to return, and resume the 
crook, The care of his flock did 
not prevent him from re-engaging in 
his old amusements; but one tes, 
being too far advanced in the woods, 
a wolf devoured some of his sheep ; 
and not daring to re-appear before 
his master, he fled. After numerous 
obstacles, in 1763 he became the pu- 
pil of a painter at Gottenburg, Five 
years afterwards he began to be re- 
gularly occupied, married, and lived 
very comfortably, It was not until 
1783 that he conceived the design, 
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in the execution of which he was as- 
sisted by some warm friends, of im- 
proving himself in-his art atehe Royal 
Academy at Stockholm. There, for 
the first time, he studied the great 
masters, and obtained several medals 
for his performances, In the exhi- 
bitions, his pictures were preferred 
to all others, his reputation rapidly 
increased, and orders poured upon 
him too thickly for execution. In 
1790 he went and established himself 
at Olstorp, where he finished most 
of his church-pictures, In 1797 he 
was elected a member of the Acade- 
my, and appointed painter to the 
king. He died in 1816, aged 70; 
leaving behind him a great many 
pictures, chiefly of scriptural sub- 
jects, and innamerable designs. In 
private life Horberg was the best of 
men. He was distinguished by good 
humor and sociability. 


A MODE OF PRESERVING WOOD ‘N 
DAMP SiTUATIONS. 

Two coats of the following prepa- 
ration are to be applied ; this being 
done, the wood is subject to no de- 
terioration whatever from humidity. 
Twelve poonds of resin must be 
beaten in a mortar, to which add 
three pounds of sulphur and twelve 
pints of whale oil. This mixture 
must then be melted over a fire, and 
stirred during the operation. Ochre 
reduced to an impalpable powder by 
triturating it with oi, must then be 
combined in the proportion necessa- 
ry to give either a darker or a light- 
er color to'the material. ‘The first 
coat must be put on very lightly, 
having been previously heated ; the 
second coat may be laid on in two 
or three days afterwards; and a 
third, after an equal interval, if from 
a peculiar dampness it be required. 


BITES OF VENOMOUS REPTILES. 

M. le D’Record, sen. discovered, 
during a long residence in America, 
what he considers a sure mode of 
preventing mischief from such bites. 
“It is sufficient,” he says, ‘ to pour 
a few drops of tincture of cantha- 
rides on the wound, to cause a red- 


ness and vesication ; not only is the 
poison rendered harmless, but the 
stings of the reptiles are removed 
with the epidermis that the bladder 
raises.” 
MUSICIANS OF MANDARA, 
These artists, with two immense 
trumpets from twelve to fourteen feet 
long, borne by men on horseback, 
made of hollow pieces of wood with 
a brass mouth-piece, usually precede 
the sovereign on any important visit, 
The chiefs in this part of Africa 
are also attended by a band carrying 
drums, and singing extempore songs, 
a translation of one of which is sub. 
joined :— 
Christian man be come, 
Friend of us and Sheikhobe ; 


White man, when he hear my song, 
Fine new tobe give me. 


- Christian man all white, 
And dollars white have he ; 
Kanourie, like him, come, 
Black man’s friend to be. 


From Felatah, how he run ; 
Barca Gana shake his spear : 
White man carry two-mouthed gun ; 
That’s what make Felatah fear. 


Denham. 
SHADOW CATCHER. 

I was present, some years ago, at 
the trial of a notorious obeah-mas, 
driven on an estate in the parish of 
St. David, who, by the overwhelming 
influence he had acquired over the 
minds of his deluded victims, and the 
more potent means he had at com- 
mand to accomplish his ends, had 
done great injury among the slaves 
on the property before it was discov- 
ered. One of the witnesses, a negro 
belonging to the same estate, was 
asked—* Do you know the prisoner 
to be an obeah-man ?”—“ Ees, mas- 
sa, shadow-catcher, true.” “ What 
do you mean by a shadow-catcher 1” 
—“ Him ha coffin, (a little coffia 
produced,) him set for catch dem 
shadow.” “ What do you mean?” 
— When him set obeah for summa- 
ry, (somebody,) him catch dem sha- 
dow and dem go dead ;” and too sure- 
ly they were soon dead, when he 
pretended to have caught their sha- 
dows, by whatever means it was é 
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